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Aurelien Scholl, who died in Paris a 
few weeks ago, had outlived his fame by 
several years. To put the matter briefly, 
he was at the time of his death a “back 
number.” There was a time, however, 
when he was acclaimed and held up as 
the supreme type of boulevardier. He 
was a representative of the Paris of 
the Second Empire during the years of 
the Empire’s greatest brilliancy and arti- 
ficiality. But, dying when he did, his 
death made very little stir. An English 
weekly recently summed him up in the 
following brief obituary: 


“His brilliant chroniques made the 
Figaro famous; he founded Le Nain 
Jaune and Satan; he wrote L’Art de 
Rendre les Femmes Fidéles ; his skill with 
the rapier was almost unrivalled; he 
wounded a ‘terrible adversary,’ Paul de 
Cassagnac, in the breast; he was for a 
time one of the fiery spirits of the Bou- 
langist movement, and—he married Miss 
Irene Perkins, daughter of the well- 
known brewer.” 

. 

Oriel College, Oxford, which, under 

the will of the late Cecil Rhodes, bene- 
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it was in this quadrangle that Tom Brown had rooms during his career at the University. 
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fited to the extent of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds, has a lasting connection 
with fiction in the fact that it was the 
home of Tom Brown. It was in the Back 
Quad, shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture, that Thomas Hughes’s hero roomed 
during his stay at ~~ University. 


The extraordinary success of George 
du Maurier’s Trilby sev- 
en or eight years ago 
brought back to the pop- 
ular mind the old song 
of “Ben Bolt,” and the story of how the 
song was originally written in 1843 was 
very widely printed in the magazines and 
newspapers. When Dr. Thomas Dunn 
English died in April, the story was again 
dug out of the old files and received 
a fresh circulation. Very many pleasant 


The Late Thomas 
Dunn English. 
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things were said about Dr. English, and 
“Ben Bolt” was reprinted in urban and 
suburban newspapers all over this coun- 
try and in England. We are much sur- 
prised that in the chorus of eulogy there 
has been no one to point out two very 
important and obvious facts. The first 
is that “Ben Bolt” owed its popularity, 
not to the author, but to the musician 
who adapted the air from an old German 
melody. In the second place, no one has 
ventured as yet to call attention to the 
fact that “Ben Bolt,” as verse, is nothing 
more than sheer twaddle. Dr. English 
knew that it was twaddle, and for that 
reason always resented its persistent as- 
sociation with his name and work. Yet 
so much has been written about the song, 
and in such glowing terms, that there 
seems to have grown up a general idea 
that “Ben Bolt” is a lyric 
of great power and beau- 
ty. This is not a matter 
of opinion; it is a matter 
of fact. Read the last 
two verses: 


And don’t you remember the 
school, Ben Bolt, 
With the master so cruel 
and grim, 
And the shaded nook in the 
running brook 
Where the children went to 
swim? 
Grass grows on the master’s 
grave, Ben Bolt, 
The spring of the brook is 
dry, 
And of all the boys who were 
schoolmates then 
There are only you and I. 


There is change in the things 
I loved, Ben Bolt, 
They have changed from 
the old to the new; 
But I feel in the depths of my 
spirit the truth, 
There never was change i 
you. 
Twelvemonths twenty have 
past, Ben Bolt, 
Since first we were friend 
—yet I hail 
Your presence a_ blessing, 
your friendship a truth. 
Ben Bolt of the salt-sea gale 
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In one of the cemeteries of Toronto, 
Canada, is the grave of 
the original of Charles 
Lever’s Charles O’Mal- 
ley. The tomb is situated 
hetween those of Andrew Mercer and 
Matthew Codd (marked xx in the photo- 
graph at the head and x at the foot), and 
is a coffin-shaped stone of Irish granite, 
decorated at the corners with shamrocks 
beautifully worked in filigree. It bears 
the following inscription, now beginning 
to be undecipherable : 


The Original of 
Charles O’ Malley. 


Francis Gethings Keogh Cohortis XXIX 
Dux Obit Jan IX MDCCCLIV Etatis sue Ix. 


Keogh, as an officer in an Irish regi- 
ment, is said to have had such a remark- 
able series of experiences that Lever uti- 
lised them in his famous character in the 
rattling and rollicking story in which, ac- 
cording to a Saturday Reviewer, “pistol 
shots circulated as freely as claret, the 
one being generally a consequence of the 
other.” Keogh retired from the army 
and came to America after the book ap- 
peared, living with friends in Buffalo. A 
resident of Toronto, Matthew Codd, 
took a great interest in the man, either 
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from a personal knowledge of the family 
or knowing of him having been the orig- 
inal of the O’Malley character, and when 
Keogh fell ill in Buffalo, Codd had the 
sick man removed to Toronto, where he 
died and was buried in the plot adjoining 
Codd’s. The obelisk over the Codd grave 
(marked x in the illustration) is like- 
wise of Irish granite, with shamrocks 
carved around the base. Both memo- 
rials, however, are proving unequal to the 
Canadian climate and are crumbling 
away. The above reminder of Lever re- 
calls the visit of the novelist to Canada 
when he walked through the streets of 
Quebec with moccasins and feathers, in 
addition to his ordinary attire. 
~ 


We present on the following page por- 
traits of Henry Wallace Phillips, Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, Beulah Marie Dix 
and Emerson Hough. 

» 

The Gaelic revival movement and Irish 
literature suffered a se- 
vere loss in the recent 
death of Ethna Car- 
bery. For the last ten or 
twelve years Ethna Carbery has been 
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contributing to the newspapers and mag- 
azines much admirable verse and prose, 
almost invariably on Irish subjects. In 
this country her work was known, and 
she has written for many of the more im- 
portant American magazines. Her mar- 
riage to Seumas MacManus, whose 
sketches of the life of the Donegal peas- 
antry won a considerable success a few 
years ago, took place about a year ago. 
\Ve print below the last two poems writ- 
ten by Ethna Carbery : 


CONSUMMATION. 


In a sheltered, cool, green place 
You and I once stood together 
Where the quickens interlace. 


399 
I-BREASIL. 


There is a way I am fain to go— 
To the mystical land where all are young, 
Where the silver branches have buds of snow, 
And every leaf is a singing tongue. 


It lies beyond the night and the day, 
Over shadowy hill and moorland wide, 

And whoso enters casts care away ? 
And wistful longings unsatisfied. 


There are sweet white radiant 
throng, 
Swaying like flowers in a scented wind: 
But between us the veil of earth is strong. 


And my eyes to their luring eyes are blind. 


women, a 


A blossom of fire is each beauteous bird, 
Scarlet and gold on melodious wings, 
And never so haunting a strain was heard 
From royal harp in the Hall of Kings. 
* * * * * * 


SEUMAS MACMANUS AND MRS. SEUMAS MACMANUS (£THNA CARBERY. ) 


Then it was our love declared 
(Thro’ a throstle’s silver chiming) 
All the passion that it dared. 


Then you called me by my name, 
And the answering eyes I lifted 
Flashed a flame unto a flame. 


Hushed, we watched the eve descend, 
The rose-flecked stair of day to see 
Our hearts’ probation fitly end. 


Stars and mist and dew-wet flowers 
Scented, shielded and made holy 
That sweet hour of the hours. 


Oh! Dear Heart, life holds no gift 
Half so precious, half so brittle, 
As this Love-cup that we lift. 


And remembering, down the years 
All my songs shall echo sighing, 
All my laughter trill with tears. 


But I move without in an endless fret, 
While somewhere beyond earth’s brink, afar, 
Forgotten of men, in a rose-rim set, 
[-Breasil shines like a beckoning star. 


The place which Paul Leicester Ford 
won in American letters, 
though in no way a per- 
manent one, was in very 
many respects enviable. 
He was representative, perhaps above any 
other man or woman, of his day of the 
success of the modern American novel, 
and of all which that success implies. 
His books won for him a great income 
and a wide popularity. While in no sense 
a literary artist, he brought to his work 


Paul Leicester 
Ford. 
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a mind of singular alertness and _ bril- 
liancy, and a very intimate knowledge of 
the popular taste. His novels were not 
of the kind which provoke the analysis of 
the literary critic, but they possessed 
qualities which won for them the atten- 
tion and the liking of many hundreds of 
thousands of readers. For above all, he 


knew how to be interesting. 
> 


Francis Bret Harte died at Camberley, 
near Aldershot, Eng- 
land, on May 5, from 
a hemorrhage following 
an attack of throat trou- 
ble. He was born in Albany, New York, 


Bret Harte. 
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August 25, 1839, received a commo: 
school education, and when fifteen year: 
of age went to California, when the gol: 
fever was at its height, to seek his for- 
tune. He was in turn a school teacher, a 
miner, an express messenger, a printer 
and a newspaper editor, but he was a 
comparative failure in everything he un- 
dertook until he tried his hand at lit- 
erature. He began by writing about 
what he had seen out in the Sierras, and 
he submitted his first sketches to the ed- 
itor of the Golden Era, for which he was 
then setting type. Soon after he became 
connected with the Californian, in which 
his “Condensed Novels” appeared, and 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 








SAN FRANCISCO. 
(Early tn the Mining Era, 1850-1851.) 


“The Cliff House and Fort Point did not then exist.”—The Man at the Semaphore. 


THE HOME OF BRET HARTE’S “TRUTHFUL JAMES” CN JACKASS FLAT, TUOLUMNE COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA, 


“Stands to-day half hidden among the trees, a poor, ill-shapen old ruin of a house.” 


SCENES FROM BRET HARTE’S CALIFORNIA. 
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in 1864 was made secretary of the United many other poems. The Luck of Roariig 
States branch mint in San Francisco, Camp, his first great success, was n 
during which time he wrote John published until 1868. The Overla 
Burns of Gettysburg, The Pliocene Skull, Monthly had just been started. Harte 
The Society Upon the Stanislaus and was one of the editors. He was aske 


FRANCIS BRET HARTE, 
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to write a story for the August number. 
The publisher, upon reading the proof 
sheets of the story, said that it would be 
ruinous to the magazine to publish it. 
Harte still wished it to be used, and after 
much discussion the story appeared in 
the August number. Immediately after 
a letter was received from James Russell 
Lowell, at that time editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, addressed to the unknown au- 
thor of The Luce of Roaring Camp, in 
care of the editor of the Overland 
Monthly, making a request for a similar 
story for the Aflantic. This request 
brought with it the cachet of the East, 
and Bret Harte sprang at once into a wide 
fame. 
- 

The celebrated poem, The Heathen 
Chinee, dates from 1869. Bret Harte 
continued as editor of the Overland 
Monthly for a number of years. Much 
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of his time was spent in New York, 
where he was employed as a writer on 
the staff of the Evening Post, and in 
1878 he accepted a cqpililehin to Crefeld, 
Germany, which in 1880 was exchanged 
for a similar post at Glasgow. Since 1885 
he has lived in London. In 1870 
and 1871 a number of Harte’s poems 
made their appearance. Other writings 
followed in this order: Mrs. Skagg’s 
Husbands, 1872; Echoes of the Foothills, 
1874; Tales of the Argonauts, 1875; Ga- 
briel Conroy and Two Men of Sandy 
Bar, 1876; Thankful Blossom, 1877; 
Story of a Mine and Drift from Two 
Shores, 1878; The Twins of the Table 
Mountain, 1879; In the Carquinez 
Woods, 1883; On the Frontier, 1884; By 
Shore and Sedge, 1885; Snowbound at 
Eagle’s and The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle, 1886; A Millionaire of Rough and 
Ready, Devil’s Ford and The Cruise of 
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the Excelsior, 1887; A Phyllis of the 
Sierras and Drift from Redwood Camp, 
1888; Cressy, 1889; A Waif of the 
Plains and A Ward of the Golden Gate, 
1890; A Sappho of Green Springs and 
Sally Downs, 1892; Susy, 1893; Three 
Partners, 1897; Tales of Trail and Town 
and Stories in Light and Shadow, 1898; 
Mr Jack Hamlin’s Mediation, 1899; 
From Sandhill to Pine, 1900; Under the 
Redwoods, 1901. Openings in the Old 
Trail, his latest book, was published very 
recently. 
- 

Bret Harte has himself told the story 
of his first literary effort. “It was a 
poem,” he said, “called ‘Autumn Mus- 
ings,’ written at the mature age of eleven. 
It was satirical in character, and cast 
upon the fading year the cynical light of 
my repressed dissatisfaction with things in 
general. I addressed the envelope to the 
New. York Sunday Atlas, at that time a 
journal of some literary repute in New 
York, where I was then living. I was not 
quite certain how the family would regard 
this venture on my part, and I posted the 
missive with the utmost secrecy. After 
that I waited for over a week in a state of 
suspense that entirely absorbed me. Sun- 
day came, and with it the newspapers. 
These were displayed on a stand in the 
street near our house, and held in their 
places—I shall never forget them—with 
stones. With an unmoved face, but a 
beating heart, I scanned the topmost 
copy of the Atlas. To my dying day I 
shall remember the thrill that came from 
seeing ‘Autumn Musings,’ a poem, on the 
first page. I don’t know that the head- 
line type was any longer than usual, but 
to me it was colossal. It had something 
of the tremendousness of a three-sheet 
poster. I bought the paper and took it 
home. I exhibited it to the family by 
slow and cautious stages. My hopes 
sank lower and lower. At last I realised 
the enormity of my offence. The lamen- 
tation was general. It was unanimously 
conceded that I was lost, and I fully be- 
lieved it. My idea of a poet—it was the 
family’s idea also—was the Hogarthian 
one, born of a book of Hogarth’s draw- 
ings belonging to my father. In lean 
and miserable and helpless guise of “The 
Distressed Poet,’ as therein pictured, I 
saw, aided by the family, my probable 
future. It was a terrible experience. I 
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sometimes wonder that I ever wrote an- 
other line of verse.” 


Speaking of The Heathen Chinec, 
Mr. Harte said: “I was always fond of 
satiric verse, and the instinct of parody 
has always possessed me. The Heathi:): 
Chinee is an instance of this, though | 
don’t think I have told anybody, except 
a well-known English poet, who observed 
and taxed me with the fact, the story of 
its metrical origin. The Heathen Chi- 
nee was for a time the best known of any 
of my writings. It was written with a 
satirical political purpose, but with no 
thought of aught else than its local effect. 
It was born of a somewhat absurd state of 
things which appealed to the humorous 
eye. The thrifty Oriental, who was in- 
vading California in large numbers, was 
as imitative asa monkey. He did as the 
Caucasian did in all respects, and, being 
more patient and frugal, did it a little 
better. 

“From placer mining to card play- 
ing he industriously followed the exam- 
ple set him by his superiors, and took 
cheating at cards quite seriously, as a 
valuable addition to the interesting game. 
He cheated admirably, but instead of 
winning praises for it, found him- 
self, when caught at it, abused, con- 
temned and occasionally mobbed by his 
teachers in a way that had not been 
dreamt of in his philosophy. This point 
I put into verse. I heard nothing of it 
for some time, until a friend told me it 
was making the rounds of the Eastern 
press. He himself had heard a New 
York brakeman repeating : 


“*Yet he played it that day upon William and 
me in a way I despise.’ 


“Soon afterward I began to hear from 
it frequently in a similar way. The lines 


were popular. The points seemed to 
catch the ear and hold the memory. [| 
never intended it as a contribution to 
contemporary poetry, but I doubt, from 
the evidence I received, if I éver wrote 
anything more catching. The verses 
had, however, the dignity of a high ex 
ample. I have told you of the English 
poet who was first to question me re- 
garding the metre, and appreciated its 
Greek source. Do you remember the 
threnody in Swinburne’s Aflanta 11 
Calydon? It occurred to me that the 
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grand and beautiful sweep of that chorus 
was just the kind of thing which Truth- 
ful James would be the last man in the 
world to adopt in expressing his views. 
Therefore I used it. Listen,” and he 
quoted, marking the accents with an 
amused smile : 


“Atalanta, the fairest of women, whose name 
is a blessing to speak— 

Yet he played it that day upon William and 
me in a way I despise. 

The narrowing Symplegades whitened the 
straits of Propontis with spray— 

And we found on his nails, which were taper, 
what’s frequent in tapers, that’s wax.’” 

z. 

The two greatest manuscripts in 
is in the Government ar- 
America are the manu- 
script of the Declaration 
of Independence, which 
chives, and which has become illegible, 
and the life of Benjamin Franklin, writ- 
ten by himself (the only manuscript en- 
tirely in his own handwriting), which 
changed hands a few weeks ago and was 
added to a private collection in New 
York City. The story of the discovery of 
the Franklin manuscript is substantially 
as follows: 

The Hon. John Bigelow was appointed 
minister to France at the breaking out of 
the Civil War. His studies had called 
his attention to the fact of the existence 
of this manuscript, and had convinced 
him that the original manuscript was 
probably in existence somewhere in 
France. One of the first acquaintances 
he made upon arriving in Paris was that 
of Laboulaye, a French author, and a 
member of the Institute. It was while 
breakfasting with hira one morning that 
he spoke of his belief that the manuscript 
probably existed in France, and was very 
likely in the town of Amiens. “If that is 
the case,” Laboulaye said, “I can easily 
find out about it for you, as I know very 
well a member of the Institute who lives 
in that town.” Mr. Bigelow heard noth- 
ing more from Laboulaye in regard to 
the matter. He was leaving Paris, and 
one of the last calls that he made was 
upon Laboulaye, and he again spoke of 
the Franklin manuscript. Laboulaye at 
once expressed his regret that he had not 
secured the information that Mr. Bige- 
low wished, but promised to see what 


The Story of 
Franklin’s 
Autobiography. 
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could be done about it without further 
delay. Mr. Bigelow left his English ad- 
dress and also his American address, 
and there the — rested. 


Shortly after his arrival in London, on 
his way home to America, he received a 
letter from Laboulaye, which began with 
the word “Eureka.” Laboulaye went on 
to say that he had found the manuscript 
in the hands of the descendants of the 
man to whom Franklin’s grandson had 
given it. Before his departure from 
London he had consummated the pur- 
chase of the manuscript, together with a 
very interesting portrait of Franklin 
painted by Duplessis, and a few letters. 
This original manuscript belonged to 
William Temple Franklin, Franklin’s 
grandson by his natural son; but Frank- 
lin himself had given to Monsieur Le 
Vaillard a copy of this manuscript. 
William Temple Franklin had been made 
Franklin’s library executor, and when he 
came to edit for publication his grand- 
father’s writings, knowing of the exist- 
ence of this fair copy in the hands of 
Monsieur Le Vaillard, and thinking that 
for printer’s copy it would be easier to 
use, proposed to exchange the original 
manuscript with Monsieur Le Vaillard 
for the fair copy which his grandfather 
had given him. The Frenchman very 
wisely accepted the exchange, and thus 
it came about that the original was in 
France instead of in this country or in 
England. Monsieur Le Vaillard was killed 
in the French Revolution, but the manu- 
script which Franklin had given him was 
handed down to his descendants. The 
original manuscript, however, differed 
from all the fair copies, in that it con- 
tained a continuation which was never 
published until Mr. Bigelow’s edition of 
the Autobiography was issued. Frank- 
lin wrote the autobiography at different 
times, commencing with the year 1771, 
and at different places. The last pages 
were written in — 


“Did you have a good time?” a French 
woman of the people was once asked after 
returning from the theatre. “Oh, yes, 
dear,” was the answer. “I cried the 
whole evening.” This woman belonged 
to the class for which Xavier de Monté- 
pin, who has just died in Paris, wrote 
his novels and his plays. Few writers 
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are so well known in France by the peo- 
ple. For years he was almost identified 
with Le Petit Journal, which was almost 
sure to publish in every issue an install- 
ment of one of his novels as a feuilleton. 
He was the favourite novelist of every 
janitor and every janitor’s wife through 
the whole of France. It need hardly be 
said that he laid no claim to literary ex- 
cellence. His novels all resemble each 
other; he took advantage of the inborn 
love of the popular classes for the inno- 
cent and downtrodden, and all his stories 
are of some poor girl or young boy who 
has to be rescued from the hands of un- 
scrupulous and hard-hearted tyrants. 


Providence always appears in the shape 
of some incident that no human wisdom 
could foresee, and virtue always triumphs 
at the end of several volumes. His dra- 
mas are of the same nature as his 
novels. As a specimen of the latter, we 
could name La Porteuse de Pain, and of 
the former, Mardtre. Montépin belonged 
to a noble family, and possessed the title 
of Count, but his heroes all belong to tie 
popular class. He has had imitators 
whose success almost rivalled his—Emile 
Richebourg, Fortuné du Boisgobey—but 
he remained facile princips in his own 
line. He was seventy-eight years old 
when he died. 
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A book which is deservedly being 
widely read and widely discussed just 
now is Miss Eleanor Hoyt’s The Misde- 
meanors of Nancy. Of the book and the 
author we shall say more in the next 
number of THE eae. 


A year or so ago the Parisian critic, 
Th. Bentzen, wrote an 
enthusiastic article in 
the Revue Deux-Mondes 
on “The Pierre Loti of 
America.” By the Pierre Loti of Amer- 
ica she meant Charles Warren Stod- 
dard—of the South Seas—the friend 
and comrade of Walt Whitman, the 
Stevensons, George Eliot, Tennyson, in 


Charles Warren 
Stoddard. 
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fact, of a great many of the most brilliant 
minds in the world of letters of our 
time. Of late, in spite of the blare 
and riot of modern self-advertisement, a 
new work by this writer has been win- 
ning its own way among readers of dis- 
crimination. In Jn the Footprints of the 
Padres Mr. Stoddard goes back again to 
the scenes of his early life on the Pacific 
coast; he takes the reader across the 
Isthmus and shows the very beginning 
and growth of San Francisco, and tells 
sympathetically the story of the spolia- 
tion and decay of missions of Lower Cal- 
ifornia. . 


A wanderer from his boyhood days, 

















CHARLES WARREN STODDARD, 
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Mr. Stoddard has much to tell of many 
curious places and people. For years he 
made his home with the aborigines in 
the islands of the Pacific; he has been of 
the Samoan household of the Steven- 
sons, and persona grata at the high-jinks 
of Hawaiian royalty. For some years 
past Mr. Stoddard has been Professor of 
English Literature at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, where, in his 
curious house, “The Bungalow,” among 
souvenirs of “Christian, pagan or man,” 
of Father Damien, and Tahiti, of Kala- 
kaua, and the Stevensons, he has received 
visitors that represent the culture and 
distinction of all pests of the world. 


In a recent number of the Revue Bleue 
Emile Blavet narrated 
an incident in the early 
life of Henri Rochefort, 
of which no mention is 
made in Aventures de ma Vie. This 
adventure, which he calls “The Adven- 
ture Rochette,” has, explains Emile Bla- 
vet, never before been printed. The 
reason was that there were but four wit- 
‘nesses: Rochefort, the printer Rochette, 
Victor Noir and Blavet himself. It was 
at the time when the Lanterne was first 
winning its great circulation. Blavet and 
Victor Noir were writing on the Figaro, 
and it was their custom, every morning 
after their work had been done, to break- 
fast in company with Rochefort. One of 
these mornings Rochefort, pale, wild- 


A New Chapter 
in Rochefort’s 
Life. 


eyed, and trembling all over, burst in 


upon them and threw on the table a news- 
paper, of which the ink was not yet dry. 
“Read!” said he, in hs stifling voice. 


The astonishing success of the Lan- 
terne had been responsible for the estab- 
lishment of twenty other sheets of the 
same character, that needed, to enjoy the 
same prosperity as did the Lanterne, only 
the biting wit and the personal popularity 
of Rochefort. In one of these, L’Inflex- 
ible, Rochefort and his home were being 
attacked daily in the most outrageous 
manner by one Charles Marchal (de Bus- 
sy), who some time later died of 
delirium tremens, and over whose death 
Villemessant (the founder of the Figaro) 
preached his famous grotesque funeral 
sermon. This particular number of L’/n- 
flexible went beyond all bounds, refer- 
ring in the most infamous manner to a 
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member of Rachefort’s family. The 
blow had struck the latter in his most ten- 
der spot and he was wild with rage and 
indignation. But, to the astonishment 
of Blavet and Victor Noir, he ignored 
Marchal and expressed his intention of 
killing Rochette, the publisher of L’/n- 
flexible. 

“Kill Rochette,” cried Blavet; “you 
don’t think of it! Rochette is but the 
publisher, and perhaps unaware of this 
infamy. It is not him, but Marchal, 
with whom you have to deal.” 

Rochefort interrupted him. 

“What, deal with that escaped con- 
vict! Cross my sword with his pen! 
Sign for him even with his blood a cer- 
tificate of moral decency! Never! Iam 
going to kill mae 1” 


In this determination he could not be 
shaken, and, accompanied by Blavet and 
Noir as witnesses, he entered a cab and 
was driven to the office of the offending 
newspaper. After a few minutes Ro- 
chette appeared. He proved to be a phys- 
ical giant. Victor Noir, himself a man 
of great height and strength, appeared 
puny beside him. As he caught sight of 
his visitors his lips curled into a sneering 
smile. There was no preamble. 

“Monsieur,” began Rochefort in a 
calm and firm voice, “my name is Henri 
Rochefort. Telling you that makes it un- 
necessary for me to explain why I am 
here.” 

“T protest,” muttered Rochette, “that I 
do not understand.” 

“You will understand. Do you re- 
member having published in the news- 
paper L’/nflexible, for which you are re- 
sponsible, an article injurious to Made- 
moiselle Rochefort ?” 

“T accept the responsibility of all that 
I print,” replied the other, bridling up. 

“In that case,” said Rochefort, still 
calm, “if you are a man of honour, as I 
wish to believe, matters will go bettcr. 
One who is responsible is held to account. 
Consequently—” 

Rochette burst into laughter. * 

“Ah, ah,” cried he, “I understand. It 
is a duel that you are proposing.” 

“At least it is not a rigadoon,’* said 
Rochefort, his anger rising. 

“But, my dear Monsieur,” replied the 
giant, growing playful, “you are ignorant 

* Rigadoon is a dance of Provence Editors. 
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of one detail that I am obliged to teach 
you.” 
~ “And what is that?” 

“I am a Spaniard, and in my country 
the only kind of duel understood is that 
which is brought body to body, the knife 
in the right hand and the cape wound 
round the left arm.” 

The conversation was becoming farci- 
cal. Rochefort shrugged his shoulders, 
but always conciliating. 

“Hé!- Monsieur,” he said, “what does 
that matter? With knife, dagger or 
poignard, or cannon even, just as you 
wish, only let us finish it. The boulevard 
is deserted at this hour. There we can 
settle the quarrel without fear of being 
disturbed. My friends, MM. Victor Noir 
and Emile Blavet, whom I present to 
vou, will be very glad to act as my sec- 
onds. Two of your workmen will render 
you the same service, so it is understood. 
Come!” 

Rochette did not laugh any more. He 
stammered unintelligently. 

“Yes or no!” thundered Rochefort. 
“Do you wish to give me justice for these 
infamies published against my daugh- 
ter?” 

A timid refusal was hardly uttered 
when Rochefort struck the giant in the 
face, hurling him to the ground. Then, 
leaving his card, Rochefort and his 
friends withdrew. But the giant never 
challenged. He ~~ for the police. 


The greater part of a recent paper on 
“Certain Ultimate Dif- 
ferences Between Men” 
“Claudius Clear” devot- 
ed to the subject of the 
sensitiveness of literary men and wo- 
men to criticism. He points out that 
George Eliot and Charles Dickens (at 
least in his later period) could not bear 
to read reviews. Lewes used to read to 
George Eliot such criticisms as he 
thought would please her. There is no 
evidence of Dickens having read any crit- 
icisms of his last books. Claudius Clear 
has been looking up some of these criti- 
cisms, and he has found that not a few 
were evidently written with the desire to 
give pain, and in a spirit of insolent in- 
gratitude for the lavish gifts of the 
author’s genius. It was no doubt just as 
well that he did not see them; and yet, 
one wonders that so great a man could 
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have cared. We have had political lead- 
ers apparently unaffected by newspaper 
attacks. As his autobiographical chapter 
shows, Mr. Gladstone was not invulner- 
able. The joint in his armour could be 
found, but it is safe to say that very few 
of his foes discovered it. On the other 


hand, there have been, and there are, poli- 
ticians whose happiness was at the mercy 
ef journalists, whether the journalists 
might know it or -_ 


Carlyle was one of the bravest of men 
in some ways, and had a real scorn of 
what is called public opinion. But he 
was human. He was told once by a 
nobody that the papers were abusing 
him violently. “I never read them,” said 
he. “I care nothing what they say. They 
have sunk to the lowest stage of putres- 
cence and degradation. The state of 
journalism indicates only too sadly the 
state of the country. And—what are they 
saying about me?” It will be remem- 
bered that Carlyle once made a journey 
in Ireland. He wrote a particularly ill- 
tempered diary about this visit. There 
was at least one reason for his ill-temper. 
For part of his journey he had as his 
companion Charles Gavan Duffy. Duffy 
wrote the story himself years after, and 
three typical anecdotes will be suffi- 
cient for the discerning. Duffy tells us 
that as Carlyle and he were riding in the 
mail coach to Sligo they were joined by 
a young bride and bridegroom on their 
honeymoon. The bride was charming, 
and Carlyle courteously talked to her 
about sight-seeing and the pleasures of 
travelling, mounting at times to higher 
themes like a man who never had a care. 
He got out of the coach for a moment at 
a roadside station, and the bride immedi- 
ately exclaimed: “Who is that twaddling 
old Scotchman, who allows no one to 
utter a word but himself?” Duffy “burst 
into a guffaw of laughter which was not 
easily extinguished,” and told Carlyle the 
story, “expecting him to be as much 
amused as I was.” Carlyle, however, 
was as much disconcerted by the incident 
as a beau of four-and-twenty. “The ab- 
surdity of her judgment he refused to 
see, and was disposed to insist that she 
was merely a charming embodiment of 
the vox populi, for undoubtedly he was 
an old Scotchman, and probably twad- 
dled a great deal to no purpose.” After- 
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ward Duffy told Carlyle a story about 
somebody who confused him with the in- 
fidel publisher Carlisle, who had a shop 
in Fleet Street, and insisted on the identi- 
fication. Poor Carlyle said that the bag- 
man was better informed than his class. 
Opinions and criticisms about himself 
were things he heard with little satisfac- 
tion. They were for the most part un- 
utterably trifling and worthless. He was 
known in some small degree to a few 
men whom he knew in turn, and that was 
all that was needful or salutary. Once 
more, Duffy told Carlyle that at a dinner 
table the talk fell on the philosopher of 
Chelsea. After puzzling for a while to 
identify him, the official asked his neigh- 
bour in a whisper: “Is not that the man 
who wrote the French Revolution—with 
a Scotch accent?” Carlyle, says Duffy, 
laughed heartily and imitated his un- 
known critic in various banal phrases, 
always ending with 2 Scotch accent. 


An important addition to the literature 
of the London of the Tudors and the 
Stuarts is The Old Royal Palace of 
Whitehall, by Edgar Sheppard, Sub- 


Deacon of H. M. Chapels Royal 
and Sub-Almoner to the King. In 
the London of Shakespeare’s day and the 
London of Evelyn and Pepys, the name 
of Whitehall stands but with equal sig- 
nificance. It is frequently mentioned 
and discussed by both of the diarists, 
and in Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. it is 
at a masked banquet given by Cardinal 
Wolsey, at Whitehall, that the dramatist 


represents Henry as first meeting Anne 
Boleyn. 
xR ; 

For future reference we print a brief 
biography and _ bibliog- 
raphy of the late Francis 
Richard Stockton. He 
was born in Philadel- 
phia, April 5, 1834. It was the de- 
sign of his father, who was a Presby- 
terian minister, to make him a wood en- 
graver; but young Stockton’s literary 
bent soon manifested itself,and he drifted 
into journalism, working on Philadelphia 
and New York newspapers. Afterward 
he joined the staff of Scribner's Month- 
ly—which became the Century Magazine 
of the present day, and later was the as- 
sistant editor of St. Nicholas. During 
the later years of his life he spent most of 
his time in New Jersey and West Vir- 
ginia, frequently residing in New York 
City during the winter. His books are: 
Roundabout Rambles, Tales Out of 
School, A Jolly Fellowship, Captain 
Chap, The Story of Viteau, Ting’aling 
Stories, What Might Have Been Ex- 
pected, The Floating Prince Kobel Land, 
The Bee Man of Orne, The Clocks of 
Rondaine, Personally Conducted, Stories 
of New Jersey, Buccaneers and Pirates of 
Our Coast. All these were juvenile 
books. His other novels and stories are: 
The Lady or the Tiger, The Young Mas- 
ter of Hyson Hall, The Late Mrs. Null, 
The Great War Syndicate, The Hun- 
dredth Man, Stories of Three Burglars, 
A Chosen Few, Adventures of Captain 
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Horn, Mrs. Cliff's Yacht, 
Pomona’s Travels, The 
Great Stone or Sardis, 
The Girl at Cobhurst, 
Rudder Grange, The 
Rudder Granges Abroad, 
The Casting Away of 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine, Christmas 
Wreck and Other Stories, 
The Dusantes, Amos Kil- 
bright, Ardis Claverden, 
The Merry Chanter, The 
House of Martha, The 
Watchmaker’s Wife, A 
Story Teller’s Pack, The 
Associate Hermits, The 
Visier of the Two- 
Horned Alexander, Afield 
and Afloat, Bicycle of 


Cathay and Kate Bonnet. 
x. 


The following story 
appeared originally in 
THE Bookman for May, 
1896 : 

“Speaking of Mr. 
Frank Stockton reminds 
us of a little tilt that we 
once overheard between 
him and Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. The two gentle- 
men met at an author’s 
reception, and after some 
preliminary conversation 
Mr. Stockton said: 

“By the way, Kipling, 

I’m thinking of going 
over to India some day myself.’ 

““Do so, my dear fellow,’ replied Mr. 
Kipling, with a suspicious warmth of 
cordiality. ‘Come as soon as ever you 
can! And, by the way, do you know 
what we'll do with you when we get you 
out there, away from your friends and 
family? Well, the first thing will be to 
lure you out into the jungle and have 
you seized and bound by our trusty 
wallahs. Then we'll lay you on your 
back and have one of the very biggest 
elephants stand over you and poise his 
ample forefoot directly over your head. 
Then I'll say in my most insinuating 
tones, “Come now, Stockton, which was 
it—the Lady or the Tiger?’ What 
would you do then?’ 

““Oh, well, that’s easy enough. I 
should tell you a lie.’ 
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“*Thanks, awfully! That’s just as 
good as the truth, now that you've told 
me that it’s to be a lie. If you say “the 
Tiger” I’ll know it was the Lady; and 
if you say “the Lady” I’ll know it was 
the Tiger. Good!’ 

“Then both of them drifted away from 
the interested group, and were presently 
observed to be standing in the immediate 
vicinity of a large china bowl with some- 
thing pink in it.” 

x 


A year ago last winter the Authors’ 
Club of New York, of which for years 
he has been one of the most loyal mem- 
bers, gave a reception to Mr. Stockton, 
and in the course of the evening there 
were told many stories of more or less 
humour. Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, 
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for instance, narrated his experience 
with a young and ambitious author who 
aggressively invaded the office of the 
Century Magazine. The young author 
said that he had come not to be a casual 
contributor, but to write for the magazine 
every month. Asked what he intended to 
contribute, he replied that he had decided 
to write for each number a story like Mr. 
Stockton’s The Lady or the Tiger. Mr. 
George Cary Eggleston, who was asso- 
ciated closely with Mr. Stockton during 
many years, tells another Authors’ Club 
Stockton story. At the club’s watch 
night, on the occasion of the outgoing 
of the old and the incoming of the new 
year last winter, the subject to be dis- 
cussed was “Fame and Its Blunders.” 
Each member received the privilege 
of explaining why he was not so famous 
as he should be, or why some other mem- 
ber was more famous that he. Mr. 
Stockton, when his turn came, said that 
he was quite satisfied. Referring to his 
long drudgery upon magazines and news- 
papers and his final breaking loose into 
literature, he illustrated his point by re- 
citing the following lines: 


There was an old monk of Siberia 
Whose life it grew drearier and drearier 
Till he broke from his cell 

With a hell of a yell 

And eloped with the Mother Superior. 


Two or three days later Mr. Stockton 
went to Mr. Eggleston with a long and 
melancholy face, and asked: 

“What did you understand me to mean 
by the verses I recited here the other 
night ?” 

“Why, there was only one interpreta- 
tion possible,” Mr. Eggleston replied. 
“You meant that for a space you made 
wages by editing other people’s matter, 
and that at last you broke your bonds and 
went to making literature on your own 
account.” 

“Well,” he answered, with his droll 
drawl, “that is what I think I meant. 
But perhaps others know better. That 
is what I meant to mean, anyhow, but 
perhaps I was wrong. You see, one is so 
often wrong in these matters concerning 
himself. To-day in a bisexual club Mrs. 
Stockton and I were greeted with the ex- 
clamation: ‘Why, I never knew that 
your marriage was a runaway one!’” 
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Royal preferences in literature, prob- 
ably for reasons easy to 
guess, are rarely given 
such open utterance as 
has been expressed both 
by His Majesty the King and His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales in the case 
of Mr. Arthur Morrison’s novels. It is 
now fully two years since the King, then 
Prince of Wales, in his speech at the 
opening of the new County Council 
buildings at Shoreditch, made a strongly 
appreciative reference to A Child of the 
Jago; the only occasion, it is said, on 
which His Majesty has taken public no- 
tice of the work of a living novelist. On 
the 8th inst. the library of H. M. S. 
Ophir was sold by auction at Stevens’s 
rooms, and it was then seen that in the 
copy of Tales of Mean Streets, which 
was one of the very few volumes of fic- 
tion selected to travel round the world 
with the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
His Royal Highness had written against 
the tale Lizerunt the remark: “This is 
very powerful. George.” 


z 


In an article in THE Bookman for 
April there appeared the statement that 
Sir Laurence Alma Tadema and Edmund 
Gosse married daughters of the manufac- 
turer of Epps’s Cocoa. We regret the 
publication of this statement, because it 
happens to be absolutely erroneous. 
Lady Alma Tadema and Mrs. Edmond 
Gosse were the daughters of a physician, 
Doctor G. N. Epps, of South Audley 
Street, London, and have nothing what- 
ever, even distantly, to do with Epps’s 
Cocoa. 


A Royal 
Preference in 
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A novel and curious scheme of literary 
advertising is being used 
in Le Journal, the most 
literary and best written 
of the one sous newspa- 
pers of Paris. Le Journal has just 
hatched a beautiful prize scheme for 
readers of its new serial story, Les Fé- 
tards de Paris. A thousand prizes are 
to be bestowed upon the thousand sophis- 
ticated devourers of feuilletons who 
shall first send correct answers to a string 
of questions about the personages of the 
romance, and on the back page of the 
paper is displayed a huge examina- 
tion paper headed, “What Becomes of 
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Them? 
tions? 





Lours LACOURRIERE: 


1. Combien de fois quitte-t-il Zizi? 
2. Reste-t-il garcon? 





Effigies 


Here are a few of the ques- CATHERINE, LIANE, GERMAINE, MARIE ET 


cast: 
1. Quelle est, de ces cinq femmes, celle 
qui meurt empoisonnée? 


Le Journal’s pearl, however, touches 
the future of one Germaine Lajaille. 


MaRIE: Here it is: 
1. Se marie-t-elle? 1. Quel sera son mari? 
2. Meurt-elle au cours du roman? 2. Le trompera-t-elle? 
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Here do they lie like mute engraven psalms, 
Crossed feet and smiling lips and folded palms, 
Where travellers pass and pause and muse awhile, 
Struck to the heart by the remorseless calms 
Of those draped feet, that fixed, unsmiling smile. 


Uncounted springs have leaped to tender flame, 
The years have wheeled to centuries since they came, 
Dead, proud and smiling to their stone repose. 
What do they reck of youth or love or shame 
Or the red heart of yonder English rose? 


Death, it can never be that as they lie, 
So shall this eager, passionate burning I,— 
Thrilled through and through with life’s magnificence, 
Drunk with my birthright, stung with ecstasy,— 
Death, I’ll have none of thy vast insolence! 
Florence Wilkinson. 


THE GREAT NEWSPAPERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Boston 


Boston enjoys the distinction of having 
had the first newspaper in what is now 
the United States, and that is equivalent 
to saying in America; for neither Mex- 
ico nor French Canada, though they had 
printing presses in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, employed them in newspaper print- 
ing. A London bookseller who had been 
set in the pillory under Charles II., either 
for selling a “Protestant Petition” or for 
asserting English liberties in some other 
way, Benjamin Harris by name, issued 
this first paper in 1690. But he did not 
get beyond the first number, for the vig- 
ilant Puritan authori- 
ties, William Phipps 
being Governor, prac- 
tically suppressed it by 
ordering it not to-print 
anything “without li- 
cense first obtained 
from those appointed 
by the Government to 
grant the same.” Not 
that Publick Occur- 
rences (such was its 
name) got anything 
into its number of Sep- 
tember 25, 1690, that 
was scandalous’ or 
especially objectiona- 
ble, but the Bostonian 
magistrates, like that 
ambitious English phi- 
losopher, Benjamin 
Kidd, in our day, had 
an eye strictly to the 
future. They did not . | 
intend that any harm 
should come to what 
Marvel calls 


Their sore, new-circum- 
cised Commonwealth 


from such a danger- 
ous novelty as a month- 
ly newspaper; and so 
they nipped Harris in 
the bud as journalist, 
though they allowed 
him to print the laws 


LOOKING DOWN BOSTON’S NEWSPAPER 
ROW. 


Newspapers. 


which they were so fearful he would 
disobey. He did not expect to be a very 
frequent disturber of the peace by his 
sheets; for in his advertisement he only 
promised a paper once a month, “or, if 
any glut of Occurrences happen, oftener.” 
Moreover, he there promised to take 
special pains to correct false reports, “if 
any well-minded person will be at the 
pains to trace any such false report, so far 
as to find out and convict the first raiser 
of it.” All would not do. Harris must 
cease printing the r-ws, and in a few 
years he goes back to London, where 
Dunton, a more emi- 
nent bookseller. met 
and travelled with him, 
about 1700, and gave 
this account of him: 


Having a deal of mer- 
cury in his natural temper, 
Harris travelled to New 
England, where he fol- 
lowed book selling, and 
then coffee selling, and 
then printing; but contin- 
ued Ben Harris still. He 
is now, 1705, both book- 
seller and printer in Grace- 
church street, as we find 
by his London Post. His 
conversation is general 
(but never impertinent) 
and his wit pliable to all 
inventions. In once trav- 
elling with him from Bury 
Fair, I found him to be 
the most ingenious and 
innocent companion that | 
had ever met with. 


Harris’s return to 
London was _ befor 
1695, and the Boston 
magistrates were left 
undisturbed in their 
provincialism, and the 
Boston ministers in 
their dictatorship from 
the pulpit, until th: 
year 1700, when a sin- 
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gular event disturbed their serenity. 
Increase Mather, President of Harvard 
College, which was already a_ sort 
of annex to Boston, published a treat- 
ise in defence of the Puritan order 
of worship, which he entitled The Or- 
der of the Gospel. ' A few clergymen, 
taking issue with the venerable champion 
of an order already decaying, wrote an 
essay in reply; but when they sought for 
a printer in Boston—Harris having re- 
turned to assert English liberties in Lon- 
don—they could not engage one. Ac- 
cordingly, they issued their answer from 
a printer’s in New York, with this ex- 
planation : 


The Reader is desired to 
to take Notice that the 
Press in Boston is so much 
under the Aw of the Rever- 
end Author whom we an- 
swer, and his Friends, that 
we could not obtain of the 
Printer there to Print the 
following Sheats; which is 
the only true Reason why 
we have sent the Copy so 
far for its impression, and 
where it is Printed with 
some Difficulty. 


The Mathers, and 
particularly that Bo- 
anerges or son of im- 
printed thunder, Cotton 
Mather, the persecutor 
of old women at Salem 
as witches, took up the 
challenge thus thrown 
down, and a lively war 
of abusive pamphlets 
followed, and thus pre- 
pared the way for the 
next Boston venture in 
newspapers — Postmas- 
ter John Campbell’s 
News-Letter, issued first 
on the 24th of April, 
(704, and continuing 
until the evacuation of 
Boston by the British 
garrison in March, 1776. 
But in 1719 Campbell 
lost the post-office, and 
his successor, William 
Brooker, started a new 
weekly paper of his own, 
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the Boston Gazette, which lived for more 
than twenty years, and introduced the 
Franklin family to the world as printers 
and journalists. Its printer for the first 
two years was James Franklin, elder 
brother of the illustrious Benjamin, and 
when he lost this job he at once com- 
menced a third Boston paper, the New 
England Courant, in which Ben Frank- 
lin, then a boy of fifteen, began his long- 
continued labours at enlightening and 
amusing the world. The Franklins at 
once encountered the grim form of Dr. 
Mather, rising up almost from his dying 
bed (for he had an apoplectic stroke in 
1719 and died in 1723) to initiate that 


GENERAL TAYLOR, EDITOR OF THE “GLOBE.” 
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formidable custom of “Stop my paper!” 
which has been held in terrorem over 
Boston editors ever since, even to this 
day. Increase Mather gave forth this 
“Advice to the Publick” in the autumn of 
1721: 


Whereas a wicked Libel called the New 
England Courant has represented me as one 
among the Supporters of it; I do hereby de- 
clare, that altho’ I had paid for two or three 
of them, I then (before the last Courant was 
published), sent him word I was extreamly 
offended with it: In special, because in one of 
his Vile Courants he insinuates, that if the 
Ministers of God approve of a thing, it is a 
Sign it is of the Devil; which is a horrid 
thing to be related! And he doth frequently 
abuse the Ministers of Religion, and many 
other worthy Persons, in a manner which is 
intolerable. For these and such like Reasons 
I signified to the Printers that I would have 
no more of their Wicked Courants. I that 
have known what New England was from the 
Beginning, cannot but be troubled to see the 
Degeneracy of this Place. I can well remem- 
ber when the Civil Government would have 
taken an effectual Course to suppress such a 
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Cursed Libel! which if it be not done I am 
afraid that some Awful Judgment will come 
upon this land, and the Wrath of God will 
arise, and there will be no Remedy. I cannot 
but pity poor Franklin, who tho’ but a Young 
Man it may be speedily he must appear before 
the Judgment Seat of God, and what answer 
will he give for printing things so vile and 
abominable? And I cannot but advise the 
Supporters of this Courant to consider the 
Consequences of being Partakers in other 


Men’s Sins, and no more Countenance such a 
Wicked Paper. 


Mather’s hint to the General Court of 
Massachusetts to suppress the “wicked 
paper” soon took effect, for on the 14th 
of January, 1722, that body ordered “that 
James Franklin be strictly forbidden by 
this Court to print or publish the New 
England Courant, or any other pamphlet 
or paper of the like nature, except it be 
first supervised by the Secretary of this 
Province; and the Justices of His Majes- 
ty’s Sessions of the Peace for the County 
of Suffolk, at their next adjournment, 
be directed to take sufficient bonds of 
the said Franklin for twelve Months’ 
time.” Or rather, this was the recom- 
mendation of a committee of the Legis- 
lature, which became a definite order in 
February, 1722, “that James Franklin no 
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longer print the newspaper.” Whereupon 
Benjamin, not yet sixteen, became the pub- 
lisher of the Courant, for which he had 
already been a contributor. Whether he 
wrote the salutatory in the Courant of 
February 11 may be questioned, but he 
must have had a hand in this description 
of the main editor and his composite pho- 
tograph : 


There is one person, an inhabitant of this 
town of Boston, whom we honour as a Doctor 
in the chair as a perpetual dictator. The Society 
had designed to present the public with his 
effigies, but that the Limner descried nineteen 
features in his face more than he ever beheld 
in any human visage before; which so raised 
the price of the picture that our Master him- 
self forbid the extravagance of coming up to 
it. Besides, the Limner objected a schism in 
his face, which split it in a straight line from 
his forehead down to his chin, in such sort 
that Mr. Painter protests it is a double face; 
and he’ll have four pounds for the portraiture. 
However, though his double face has spoilt 
us of a pretty picture, yet we all rejoiced to 
see Old Janus in our company. There is no 
man better qualified than Old Janus for a cur- 
anteer—or, if you please, an Observator,—be- 
ing a man of such remarkable optics as to 
look two ways at once. 


If ever a Bostonian was gifted with 
foresight, it was }‘ranklin ; for in this par- 
able of Janus he delivered the character 
of the Boston newspapers one hundred 
and fifty years later than 1722. About 
1872 they began to look two ways at 
once, politically and religiously, and have 
continued the practice increasingly for 
the past thirty years. Well did my old 
neighbour, Frederic Hudson (from 
whose invaluable “Journalism in the 
United States” I have taken most of this 
antiquarian lore), say of the young wit 
and philosopher who soon found Boston 
too narrow for his genius: “Franklin 
was only sixteen at this period; but even 
then he seemed to combine all the ele- 
ments of a modern newspaper establish- 
ment—brains, courage, steam and elec- 
tricity.” 

Gradually the agitating and liberalis- 
ing spirit, represented by Franklin, Sam- 
uel Adams, James Otis and Jonathan 
Mayhew, got fairly good control of the 
newspaper press in Boston, as it did of 
the once repressive pulpit, and the Amer- 
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ican Revolution found its first voice in 
the utterances of several journals there. 
Samuel Adams and a few of his friends 
established the Jndependent Advertiser in 
1748, of which Daniel Fowle, who later 
set up the New Hampshire Gazette at 
Portsmouth, N. H., was the printer and 
Mayhew a contributor. He was then a 
young preacher, and his sermons were 
occasionally published in Adams’s news- 
paper—one in particular, about 1751, ad- 
vocating a republic in America. Soon 
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after, the Advertiser undertook to cen- 
sure the General Court, and Fowle, its 
printer, was sent to jail for its freedom 
of comment. Then came, in 1753, a new 
organ, the Boston Gazette and Weekly 
Advertiser, which was replaced in 1755 
by the final trumpet of the patriots, the 
Boston Gazette and Country Gentleman, 
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published by those staunch revolution- 
ists, Edes and Gill. For this paper the 
contributors were both the Adamses, 
Otis, Mayhew, Dr. Warren, Dr. Cooper, 
Thomas Cushing, Sampel Dexter, Josiah 
Quincy, Joseph Ward (the grandfather 
of Thoreau’s “Gentle Boy”), and Oxen- 
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bridge Thacher. Most of these were 
“Sons of Liberty,” the organisation of 
Samuel Adams, and in 1760 the cut at 
the head of the Gazette dispensed with 
“Britannia” (a portrait of the beautiful 
Duchess of Richmond, of Charles II.’s 
time) and substituted a “Minerva,” 
“holding a spear surmounted with a lib- 
erty cap in her left hand, while with her 
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right she opens a cage and liberates a 
bird” (parent of the American Eagle), 
which instantly flies to a Liberty Tree. 
Old Janus had then been dethroned, and 
Liberty was mounting to the chair. 
The spirit and talent shown in the new 
Gazette forced the royalists in Boston to 
set up a paper of their own, the Chroni- 
cle, printed by Mein and Fleming, and 
edited by a local Tory wit, Joseph Green, 
and a customs officer named Waterhouse ; 
but it only lasted for two years, so 
small was the Tory interest in the revo- 
lutionary town. Coincident with its de- 
cease, Isaiah Thomas, the most famous 
printer-editor in New England after 
Franklin, set up in Boston his Massachu.- 
setts Spy, which just before Concord 
Fight was transferred to Worcester, a 
four-weeks’ period intervening between 
its last issue in Boston, April 6, 1775, and 
its first in Worcester, May 3. Its tone 
everywhere was of intense patriotism, 
and this led the customs officers in Bos- 
ton in 1771 to forbid Thomas all access 
to the ship news of this port. In retal- 
iation Thomas made these gentle obser- 
vations, which may indicate his views: 


A Tyrant may be justly compared to a 
Polypus, of which the smallest portion broken 
off becomes almost immediately as big, as vo- 
racious and as deformed a thing as the origi- 
nal; entangling, plaguing and engulphing 
everything within its power and reach. Should 
the liberty of the Press be once destroyed, 
farewell the remainder of our invaluable 
rights and privileges! We may next expect 
padlocks on our lips, fetters on our legs, and 
only our hands left at liberty to slave for our 
worse than Egyptian taskmasters,—or,—or, 
FIGHT OUR WAY TO CONSTITUTION- 
AL FREEDOM. 


This was said in October, 1772, three 
months more than a year before, as Car- 
lyle says, “Boston Harbor was black with 
unexpected tea;” and it indicates the 
spirit of the Boston mechanics, whom 
Thomas specially represented, and whom 
Sam Adams led, in the Tea Party and 
elsewhere. Thomas also, after the Tea 
Party, copied from the New York Cour- 
ant, where it came out in 1765, the cele- 
brated serpent device—a snake cut into 
nine parts (New England and the eight 
other colonies), with the legend “Join 
or Die.” The Boston Chronicle was re- 
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vived in 1776 as a patriotic paper, for 
which Sam Adams, John Hancock and 
Rev. William Gordon wrote; and it be- 
came, after the Revolution, the ardent 
Republican paper, which favoured Han- 
cock and Adams, Jefferson and Gerry 
against the Boston Federalists, whose or- 
gan was the Centinel, edited by the stren- 
uous Ben Russell. His lively parti- 
san sheet was finally incorporated in the 
first successful Boston daily, the Boston 
Daily Advertiser and Repertory, which 
began its course March 3, 1813, and a 
year later, April 6, 1814, passed into the 
hands of Nathan Hale, nephew of the 
“patriot spy of the Revolution” and 
father of the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, who, with all his brothers and sis- 
ters, was for years connected with Boston 
journalism. 

The advent of Nathan Hale marked a 
gradual change in editorial management 
and introduced a new character, the ed- 
itor who was not of necessity a printer. 
Franklin, Thomas, Isaac Hill, Thurlow 
Weed, Horace Greeley, William Lloyd 
Garrison and the elder Samuel Bowles, 
‘though editors of fame, had originally 


been printers, as was J. T. Buckingham, 


who founded the Boston Courier. But 
Mr. Hale was not a printer, nor were the 
Greenes, who established first the weekly 
Statesman and then in 1831 the Morn- 
ing Post; nor the Walters, who ed- 
ited the Evening Transcript for many 
years; ner Richard Haughton, who 
edited the daily AZlas, and guided the 
Whig politics of Massachusetts for a 
few busy years. It is true that practi- 
cal printers, like William Robinson, of 
Concord, Charles Hazewell and George 
Monroe (the sole survivor of Henry 
Clay journalism in Boston) have risen to 
eminence in the journalism of Boston; 
but, as a rule, for seventy years past our 
successful editors have not been printers. 
The result was, in Nathan Hale’s case 
and that of his sons, Nathan, Edward 
and Charles, that leading articles, written 
in the office and not furnished by Pub- 
lius, Fabius, Laco, Nov-Anglus, Massa- 
chusettensis, Honestus and other Ro- 
mans of the period of John Adams, Jona- 
than Sewall, Stephen Higginson and Ben 
Austin, began to appear in the Adver- 
tiser, and set the fashion for later news- 
papers. Upon the death of Mr. Hale in 
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1863, his brother-in-law, Edward Ever- 
ett, remarked in a speech: 


It was said by the founder and editor of 
the Boston Courier (Mr. Buckingham) that 
the Advertiser was the first journal which sys- 
tematically introduced the editorial discussion 
of political topics; that branch of journalism 
having before been left to correspondents, the 
most celebrated of whom are the authors of 
the Federalist and Junius. Certain it is that 
the columns of the Advertiser, for forty years, 
contained an editorial comment on passing 
affairs at home and abroad; and such com- 
ment was prepared by Mr. Hale in a manner 
to exercise a marked influence on the public 
mind. 


So positive was Mr. Hale in this fea- 
ture of his long-lived paper that when 
distinguished writers—Daniel Webster, 
Edward Everett, or his elder brother, Al- 
exander—offered articles they had to go 
in as communications; only the official 
editors were to write the leaders. Per- 
haps in consequence of this original fea- 
ture Mr. Hale’s journal became a great 
swallower of earlier papers; besides the 
Repertory, it swallowed up before 1830 
the Chronicle and Patriot, the Columbian 
Centinel, the New England Palladium, 
and the Commercial Gazette. 

We have now reached the comparative- 
ly modern period of 1820, when Ameri- 
can journalism began or continued its 
long flourishing period of political and 
religious partisanship, which, about 1870, 
began to give way to the phase called 
“independent journalism.” From 1820 
to long after the Civil War, partisanship 
was the aim of all Boston newspapers, 
whether religious, reformatory or ordi- 
narily political, with the single exception 
of the Transcript, which has chiefly 
become partisan since the Civil War. Of 
journals still extant, though much unlike 
their originals, may be named the Trav- 
eller, founded in 1825; the Post, in 
1831 (specially as an organ of the Jack- 
sonian Democrats); the Transcript, a 
year earlier, in July, 1830; the Christian 
Register, in 1821 (organ of the Massa- 
chusetts Unitarians); the Congrega- 
tionalist (swallowing up the earlier 
Trinitarian Recorder), in 1839; the 
Watchman (Baptist), in 1819; the 
Zion’s Herald, and the Boston Pilot, 
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the Catholic organ. I omit for the 
present the Herald and the Globe, 
both mildly partisan. The Journal, pub- 
lished first in 1833 as the Mercantile 
Journal, was started by a retired sea cap- 
tain, J. S. Sleeper, who had previously 
been concerned in a New Hampshire 
weekly, the Exeter News-Letter, in one 
of the four oldest towns of that State, 
where then and for years after a large 
printing business was carried on, and 
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great additions of popular fiction came 
out. Captain Sleeper assumed the pseudo- 
nym of “Hawser Martingale,” and wrote 
tales of the sea and nautical yarns that 
made the Journal long a favourite of boys 
and seafaring families; which were far 
more numerous then, proportionately, in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire than 
they are now, since manufacturers have 
so much supplemented commerce and the 
ocean trade has deserted the smaller 
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cities, Salem, Newburyport, Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, etc., to centre in 
Boston. It may also be mentioned that 
the Journal always had a turn for lit- 
erature, and the persistent, though little- 
read poet and prose writer, Ellery 
Channing, began his essay writing in this 
newspaper before going to Illinois and 
Cincinnati, where he continued in jour- 
nalism irregularly and soon became an 
associate or assistant of Horace Greeley 
in the New York Tribune, but only for a 
few months. The Boston Journal was 
swept into the tide of partisan politics 
before 1840, and has since been one of 
the most extreme partisan organs, though 
with an occasional relapse into independ- 
ence or neutrality. 

A truly independent editor, though 
sharply partisan in his way, was the 
founder of the Boston Courier, Buck- 
ingham, who may be said to hae 
continued the line of printer-editors 
begun by Franklin and carried on by Isa- 
iah Thomas. He was born, Joseph 
Tinker, in Connecticut, but not liking 
the odd name, he added to it, before 
the was thirty, the maternal name 
of Buckingham, which he made illus- 
trious in Boston journalism and early 
magazine literature. After several news- 
paper ventures, more or less successful, 
he founded the Courier in 1824, and, sev- 
en years after, a monthly, the New 
England Magazine, which attracted to its 
pages all the rising literary young men 
of Boston and its vicinity—Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Willis, Dr. Howe, 
etc., and was the real precursor of the 
Atlantic Monthly. But the Courier was 
a far more important organ of Bucking- 
ham’s opinions and tastes, and distin- 
guished itself much on several occasions, 
either on the right or the wrong side. 
When in March, 1837, Bronson Alcott, 
the stately but misappreciated Socrates 
of Boston, had published his Conversa- 
tions on the Gospels, the book was fierce- 
ly assailed by the Advertiser and Courier 
as indecent and blasphemous, as well as 
absurd. Emerson, who was lecturing in 
Salem, came to the rescue of his friend, 
and wrote for the Advertiser a Commu- 
nication, which that bigoted journal de- 
clined to publish. He then sent it to 
Buckingham, who had recommended that 
Alcott be indicted by the Grand Jury for 
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his book, and the candid veteran printed 
it with this introduction: 


The truly Christian temper and amiable 
disposition of the writer (R. W. Emerson) 
are so well known to us that it is truly a 
pleasure to gratify him by placing it in our 
columns: although our own opinion of the 
Conversations and the Schoolmaster who has 
adopted so singular a plan of instruction has 
undergone no change. 


The defence of this innocent volume by 
Emerson in the Courier is worth citing in 
part, for never did Emerson write better 
than on this topic. He said to Bucking- 
ham (March 26, 1837) : 


In the Conversations a passage or two oc- 
curs which, separated from the connection in 
the book, might give great uneasiness to many 
readers. Precisely those passages one of the 
daily papers selected, and, dragging them out 
of the protection of the philosophy and relig- 
ion which hedged them round, held them up 
to censure. These unlucky scriptures, inno- 
cent enough to the reader of the whole book, 
were copied with horror into another paper. 
and now again have kindled the anger of your 
correspondent; and even your known urbanity 
has failed you, sir, for the moment. In behalf 
of the book I have but one plea to make,—let 
it be read. Any reasonable man will perceive 
that fragments out of a new theory of Chris- 
tian instruction are not in the best place for 
examination between the Price Current and 
the Shipping List. Try the effect of a passage 
from Plato’s Phedo, or the Confessions of St. 
Augustine in the same place. . . . Mr. Alcott’s 
methods cannot be said to have had a fair 
trial. But he is making an experiment in 
which all the friends of education are interest- 
ed. And I ask you, sir, whether it be wise or 
just to add to the anxieties of his enterprise 
a public clamour against some detached sen- 
tences of a book which, as a whole, is pervad- 
ed with original thought and sincere piety. 


The suppression of the other side of 
a question discussed by the Boston news- 
papers. was a characteristic then, and stil! 
is, of this provincial journalism ; for Bos- 
ton only rarely has risen out of the 
provincial and intolerant spirit which 
drove Franklin to the more liberal air 
of Philadelphia, which mobbed Garrison, 
spattered Alcott, and Emerson himself, 
with mud and suppressed the unpopular 
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side in most controversies. In the recent 
smallpox epidemic there it has been as 
difficult to get the matter discussed in 
the newspapers, from the scientific side, 
as it was before 1850 to have the anti- 
slavery side advocated in the Whig and 
Democratic newspapers, always except- 
ing Mr. Buckingham’s Courier. It was 
in his columns that young Russell Low- 
ell, who had been converted to the anti- 
slavery side by his first wife and her 
friends, first published the immortal 
Biglow Papers; and he made his Yan- 
kee spokesman, Hosea Biglow, charac- 
terise the editor thus in the second of 
the Papers: 


His folks gin the letter to me and i shew 
it to parson Wilbur and he ses it oughter Bee 
printed. send it to mister Buckinum, ses he, 
i don’t ollers agree with him, ses he, but by 
Time, ses he, i du like a feller that-aint a 
Feared. 


There had been an earlier introduction 
of the Yankee dialect in the Boston news- 
papers by a writer then rather celebrated, 
Seba Smith, of Maine, who, under the 
disguise of “Major Jack Downing,” had 
satirised President Jackson ten or a dozen 
years before Lowell broke out, as was 
said of Sir John Denham’s poem, “like 
the Irish rebellion, forty thousand 
strong.” The fame of the Major has de- 
parted, but he imposed on good old par- 
sons of the Wilbur type; for Emerson, 
in his sketch of Rev. Dr. Ripley, his 
grandfather by marriage, has this to say 
of that venerable man, then owning and 
residing in the “Old Manse”: 


At the time (1832) when Jack Downing’s 
letters were in every paper, Dr. Ripley repeat- 
ed to me at table some of the particulars of 
that gentleman’s intimacy with General Jack- 
son, in a manner that betrayed to me at once 
that he took the whole for fact. 
him I hastened to recall some particulars to 
show the absurdity of the thing, as the Major 
and the President going out skating together 
on the Potomac, etc. “Why,” said the Doctor 
with perfect faith, “it was a bright moonlight 
night ;” and I am not sure that he did not die 
in the belief in the reality of Major Downing. 


Hosea Biglow created no such illusion, 
though it was some time before the young 
Cambridge poet was suspected of those 
delicious Yankee satires, with their pre- 
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lections by the imaginary Parson Wilbur, 
and their felicitous press notices, invent- 
ed by Lowell, when they came out in 
a book, as they soon did. In the Bos- 
ton Morning Post of November 3, 1847, 
it was alleged that Lowell was the author, 
and he was smartly taken to task for the 
letter on the subject of 


John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez they didn’t know everything down in 
Judee. 


What really excited the Post’s ire was 
the fact that its own prominence as a 
comic newspaper, which had been great 
in Boston, was threatened by those lively 
sallies in the Courier; but it professed to 
be greatly startled by the irreligious and 
unpatriotic meanings conveyed in this 
stanza: 


We wuz gittin’ on nicely up here to our vil- 
lage, 
With good old idees of wut’s right an’ wut 
ain’t, 
We kind o’ thought Christ went agin war an’ 
pillage, 
An’ thet eppylets worn’t the best mark of a 
saint; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez this kind o’ thing’s an exploded idee. 


The Mexican War then being in full 
career, and the Post a Democratic sup- 
porter of Polk and the war, it was rather 
obliged to take the view it did; but its 
funny editors and contributors, one of 
whom invented Mrs. Partington and 
gave her sayings in the Post for years, 
did much enjoy this new comic writer, 
who put them to their trumps, and, in- 
deed, quite beat them at their own weap- 
ons. When I first began to read the 
Post (it was its weekly edition, the 
Statesman, which dealt much in fun and 
in literary criticism) it was a valuable 
means of education for a boy in the coun- 
try, with few books, and only small libra- 
ries of the “social” and “ministerial” kind 
open to him. With less stateliness and 
statistical exactness than Nathan Hale’s 
Advertiser (the advocate of tariffs and 
banks), the Post was lively, and equipped 
with good book reviewers and satirists. 
The editor and founder, Charles Gordon 
Greene, from New Hampshire, continued 
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at its head for some 
forty years, and gave 
it the amusing, good- 
natured tone which 
distinguished it; and 
I observed for many 
years that it was 
more taken at city ho- 
tels and country tav- 
erns than any other 
Boston paper. In 
time, however, the 
Herald and the Jour- 
nal both surpassed it 
in this. Neither the 
Post nor the Courier, 
nor the livelier Aflas, 
and still less the Ad- 
vertiser, had in 1846- 
47 developed the modern type of jour- 
nalist, such as Greeley and Dana and 
Bigelow were in New York, and such 
as were the great journalists of Paris 
long before any American newspaper 
can be said to have reached a very 
high level. The first of this class 
to appear in Boston, although his 
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career there was not a very conspic- 
uous one, was Elizur Wright, one of 


the most accomplished men who ever sat 
at an editor’s desk in New England. He 
was a Connecticut Yankee, a little more 
than four years younger than Bronson 
Alcott, and, unlike him, a graduate of 
Yale, where he was contemporary with 
the poet Willis. He soon went west- 
ward, and for five years professed math- 
ematics (his specialty) and naturai phi- 
losophy at the Western Reserve College 
in Hudson, Ohio, where John Brown, 
of Kansas, had ten years earlier set up 
his business as tanner. It was an in- 
tensely anti-slavery community, and Mr. 
Wright used to relate how, one day in 
1831, as he was coming from the post- 
office and reading his newspaper, old 
*Squire Hudson, the founder of the town, 
was overheard saying: “Thank God for 
that! I’m glad on’t. Thank God they 
have risen at last!” The young Pro- 
fessor, inquiring what the good news 
was, the old ’Squire replied: “Why, the 
slaves have risen down in Virginia, and 
are fighting for their freedom as we did 
for ours. I pray God they may get it.” 
Mr. Wright did not go quite so far as 
that, but he soon joined the first anti- 
slavery society and became one of its ed- 


itors, issuing various publications in that 
cause from 1834 to 1841, when he 
brought out the first American version 
of La Fontaine’s Fables, in two illus- 
trated Boston volumes. He was a good 
French, Latin and Greek scholar, and a 
writer of singularly piquant and forcible 
English. In 1846 he established in Bos- 
ton a small daily, the Chronotype, well 
named, and actually giving a type of the 
times from week to week, without being 
the servant of any party or organisation, 
although allied with the voting Aboli- 
tionists and with the so-called “Con- 
science Whigs,” whose leaders were John 
Quincy Adams and his son, Charles; 
Samuel Hoar, of Concord, and his sons, 
Rockwood and Frisbie (the present Sen- 
ator), and Dr. Palfrey, with his after- 
ward Congressional associate, Horace 
Mann, the educational reformer. Mr. 
Wright was less conventional, more wit- 
ty, and, if possible, more fearless than 
these gentlemen ; his newspaper was dar- 
ing and liberal in almost every direction, 
particularly in reporting the sermons of 
Theodore Parker and the speeches of 
Wendell Phillips. No Boston newspaper 
so early, I think, developed this verbal 
reporting of speeches and orations—the 
first phonographic reporters in Boston 
being almost all active reformers and 
anti-slavery men. Phonography was it- 
self a reform, and its votaries naturally 
took that progressive turn. 

But the Chronotype was in advance of 
the times, as Emerson’s Dial and Free- 
man Clarke’s Christian World weekly 
had been, and in 1850 it was merged in 
the Commonwealth, which was first is- 
sued in January, 1851, and for which Mr. 
Wright continued to write during the 
four years of its existence. This was 
the year of Charles Sumner’s first elec- 
tion to the Senate, and of Mr. Boutwell 
as Governor of Massachusetts; and the 
Commonwealth was the organ for two 
years of the “coalition” which elected 
these two very able men, and in that 
period W. S. Robinson, the most able 
journalist after Wright, said: “The 
Commonwealth exercised during its ca- 
reer more political influence than any 
other Boston paper; indeed, the political 
power of these anti-slavery newspapers 
has always been very great; the Whig 
party of Massachusetts was broken down 
mainly by the party which they repre- 
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sented.” It was, therefore, a marked 
event when Wright came into the jour- 
nalistic field in Boston, although the in- 
fluence of his papers was by no means 
wholly or mostly his personal influence. 
Among his varied talents was not that of 
a good organiser; and at that time a 
political newspaper must be the organ of 
good political leaders. Then, seven years 
after the decease of the daily Common- 
wealth, a weekly journal of the same 
name was established as an emancipa- 
tionist advocate. Mr. Wright became 
one of its best contributors, although he 
had then been long Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts, the best of her 
officials in that difficult specialty. 

By 1845 the slavery question had be- 
come a very important one in Boston, and 
journalism there was deeply affected by 
it. Mr. Garrison’s Liberator, since 1831, 
had been agitating the question and call- 
ing for immediate emancipation; but the 
drift of opinion in the city was, for ten 
years, violently against him and his cause. 
He was not a great journalist, but a 
grand moral agitator, capable of grasping 
the fundamental principles of a moral 
movement and of attracting, either as 
friends or foes, the most powerful minds 
to debate it. He mingled it too promis- 
cuously with a dozen other reform move- 
ments, perceiving that they were related, 
but not that they must be carried for- 
ward, not jointly but severally. “Do not 
unite two weak causes,” said Seward to 
one who was proposing to him to 
champion Italian unity, as well as the 
restriction of American slavery; and the 
advice, humanly speaking, was good. 
But when there came into the anti-slav- 
ery movement, either with Garrison or 
somewhat at variance with him, such men 
of great and varied ability as Emerson, 
Phillips, Theodore Parker, the Adams 
family, the Hoar family, the Quincys, the 
Danas, Henry Wilson, Charles Sum- 
ner, Horace Mann, Dr. Howe, etc., to- 
gether with hundreds of earnest and ac- 
complished women, of whom Mrs. Child 
and Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Dall may be 
named as excellent journalists, it was no 
longer a cause to be despised, and it 
speedily showed its quality in the edi- 
torial field. Garrison’s Liberator could 
not be styled a model journal; it hardly 
aspired to be a newspaper, in the strict 
sense; but it had some virtues not yet 
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universal in Boston journalism. Garri- 
son gave in his paper, as in his conven- 
tiens, an absolutely free platform, and he 
had one corner (which he called “The 
Refuge of Oppression”) where the most 
violent objurgations of the advocates of 
negro slavery found place. You might 
write what you pleased in criticism of the 
editor (having regard always to the lim- 
ited space of its columns), but you must 
be prepared to see yourself called all 
sorts of hard names in his reply. Now 
this was far from common in the Boston 
dailies ; nor is it yet everywhere accepted 
as either practicable or desirable. Among 
the religious weeklies contemporary with 
the Liberator, the Recorder, Christian 
Register, the Universalist Trumpet, the 
Baptist Watchman, the Catholic Pilot 
and the deistic Investigator, there was 
not much of this sharp courtesy of pub- 
lication and reply. Each held on its own 
way, very wide awake to the tenets and 
interests of its own sect, but quite indif- 
ferent to the cardinal virtue of charity, 
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or even of fair play, toward an opponent. 
The general drift toward more liberal 
doctrines of faith, even in the Bostonian 
Catholics, has softened much of the sec- 
tarian rigour which I noticed as a youth 
in these weeklies fifty years ago. Nor 
were the dailies then exempt from big- 
otry in the religious discussions they 
sometimes carried on. Bigotry and in- 
tolerance are, rather, traits of New Eng- 
land, and were mitigated, not abrogated, 
in the Boston of 1846-61. The union of 
all men in support of the country, in the 
Civil War, did something to break down 
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the sectarian walls existing in Boston, 
which the clergy took pains to keep 
in good repair. Out of this nest of jour- 
nals representing the “evangelical” sects 
in the city, was slowly developed the 
weekly which is now of largest circula- 
tion there, the Youth’s Companion. But 
traces of religious bitterness are seldom 
seen in its lively and beautifully-printed 
pages. 

The Unitarian and Universalist pre- 
dominance in the places of influence at 
Boston—very marked from 1815 to 1850 
—was gradually and at last completely 
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worn away. But while it lasted it intro- 
duced to the field of Boston journalism 
a high and peculiar class of writers, both 
men and women, of whom Lydia Maria 
Child, the sister of a Unitarian professor. 
and Edward Everett Hale, a Unitarian 
clergyman from his youth, were types. 
Mrs. Child’s great talent for journalism 
was shown in her once-famous “Letters 
from New York,” which appeared first in 
Mr. Buckingham’s Courier, and were col- 
lected into volumes; she was also for 
some years the editor of the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, which outlived the Liberator 
by a few years. Dr. Hale was almost 
brought up in the newspaper office of his 
father, the editor of the Advertiser; and 
journalism divided his time with the 
reading of French and the college and 
divinity-school studies by which he rose 
to eminence as a preacher. Had he given 
himself wholly to newspapers, he might 
have been the one great modern journal- 
ist whom Boston lacks, with all her array 
of second-rate and third-rate editors or 
journalists who have migrated to New 
York because Boston pinched their grow- 
ing wings a little, as very early happened 
In the years from 
1868 to 1872, when I was an office-editor 
with Samuel Bowles of Springfield (a 
truly great journalist) and a near neigh- 
bour of his, we frequently discussed the 
newspaper affairs of Boston, where, a 
dozen years earlier, he had tried to estab- 
lish the one newspaper that Boston need- 
ed. In one of these talks Mr. Bowles 
said to me, with a _ heavy sigh: 
“They’ve got only one good journalist 
in all Boston”’—a pause—‘“and they’re 
spoiling him in the pulpit”—meaning Dr. 
Hale. Lowell, the poet, also made his 
first essays at journalism in Boston, and 
was of the same order (lacking the un- 
wearied industry) as Edward, Nathan 
and Charles Hale, three brothers to 
whom journalism was native, as it was 
also to their two sisters. 

But while this cultivated and genial 
caste of journalists was coming forward 
in Boston, there emerged from the alleys 
and theatres and taverns of the town an- 
other type of editors and reporters, who 
followed each other through the vanish- 
ing fortunes of unsuccessful dailies and 
weeklies—the Galaxy, the Times, the 
American Eagle, the Mail, ete.—and in 
course of a dozen years built up what 


has long been the best journal for news 
in Boston, the Herald. Mutability was 
its law at first, and very humble and tra- 
ditional its origins; but a little more than 
thirty years ago it took the stride that 
brought it into the front rank. One 
George Roberts, an adventurer with no 
particular morals, set up the Times as a 
penny daily, under the Tyler Presidency, 
and from his printing-office in 1844 came 
the young man who printed a “Native 
American” sheet, called the American 
Eagle, in which Moses Kimball, after- 
ward made rich by the Boston Museum 
(a theatre in disguise), and other rising 
politicians took an interest ; and from the 
American Eagle in August, 1846, came 
the egg of the Herald, a small penny pa- 
per, rather Bohemian in character, and 
with a purpose of saying the things that 
Boston had not fully heard from her re- 
spectable dailies and partisan Posts and 
tea-table Transcripts. Like many small 
beginners, this “literary and dramatic 
and People’s newspaper,” with a large P, 
talked rather big. It informed the small 
world of Boston in September, 1846, that 
“the day when a staid and solemn article, 
originating in presumption and sustained 
by arrogance, could overawe the people 
has passed ;” and further, that “in poli- 
tics we Shall be firm and consistent.” In 
carrying out this noble policy the Herald 
had for some time a Democratic editor 
for the morning, and a Whig editor for 
the evening; finally, the two quarrelled, 
and the Democrat migrated to New 
York. Then appeared as editor a strik- 
ing figure in the journalism of Boston 
sixty years ago, William Snelling, who 
had great powers as a satirist, and had 
shown them, to Boston’s disgust, a few 
years earlier. He at once plunged into 
politics, opposed the electidn of the sec- 
ond Josiah Quincy in 1847, but saw him 
elected, and in many ways sought to draw 
attention to itself. A Boston distiller 
appears in 1861 as the owner of this 
“People’s paper ;” he was bought out in 
1866 by E. C. Bailey, a half-brother of 
Senator Fessenden, of Maine, and a kins- 
man of the Greenes, of the Post; who 
took on as editors and reporters the An- 
drews brothers, E. B. Haskell and David 
Pulsifer; and they, in 1869, bought the 
Herald from Mr. Bailey, and began to 
make it prosper as never before. During 
its first fifteen years of life the Herald 
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had but an indifferent moral reputation, 
advertised much unsavoury matter, and 
was sarcastically called by General But- 
ler in a libel suit “that venal and venereal 
sheet.” This ill-repute it lived down, 
flourished, like the Journal, by its cor- 
respondence during the Civil War, and 
produced during that contest the first and 
best Sunday newspaper of Boston. 

Politically, the Herald has been very 
far from that “firm and consistent” atti- 
tude which its grandiloquent early editor 
promised ; it has been everything by turns 
and nothing long; but in many re- 
spects has been a truly independent jour- 
nal. Its present editor, John Holmes, 
succeeded Mr. Haskell about 1876, and 
has been at times a large owner in the 
valuable stock of the Herald, which at 
one time was a very lucrative newspaper, 
and never has failed to make money by 
its large advertising space. So much did 
it allow of this to one active “dry-goods” 
firm in Boston, that James Parton, at a 
meeting of the old “Radical Club” in 
Chestnut Street, where journalism was 
often discussed, said: “You show me a 
newspaper and tell me ’tis the Boston 
Herald; no, I find it is the Jordan & 
Marsh Gazette.” Its editorial writers 
have been many and able, among them 
that veteran of the Boston press, George 
H. Monroe, who is also “Templeton” of 
the Hartford Courant, and was for years 
editor of the Norfolk County Journal, the 
(weekly) Commonwealth, or the Satur- 
day Evening Gazette, the last-named a 
very ancient journal, edited by the 
Clapps, father and son, who were long 
associated with the Advertiser and the 
Journal; and in the time of the younger 
William Clapp this was the weekly that 
chiefly published those thrilling short 
stories by which, for years, Miss Louisa 
Alcott supported herself and added to the 
resources of her intellectual, but impov- 
erished, family. The Herald was one of 
the first Boston papers to employ a wo- 
man or two as sub-editors, although the 
fashion of women journalists was set, 
long before the Herald existed, by Miss 
Cornelia Walter, sister of the first editor 
of the Transcript, and who herself edited 
that evening paper for years after her 
brother’s death in 1842. 

Though the leading Boston newspa- 
pers were fairly steady in their owner- 
ship and management for many years, 
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from 1820 to 1860, yet mutability has 
been the law of most of them, as of the 
early Herald, during the past quarter- 
century. In that time the Post, the Ad- 
vertiser and the Journal have been 
bought and sold more than thrice each; 
politicians have made them their organs 
and stepping-stones to office, high or 
low ; and it has been difficult to keep track 
of their political affinities, even when 
nominally allied to the party of their 
early choice. The Transcript, however, 
has been, on the whole, the steadiest of 
the entire band of existing journals since 
its foundation, more than seventy years 
ago. It was Whig, but moderately Whig, 
while that party flourished in Boston un- 
der Webster, Everett and Winthrop; it 
became Republican, but moderately so, 
after the Republican party succeeded to 
the Whig majorities; and though it was 
led away, like other Boston papers, by 
the will-o’-the-wisp imperialism of the 
last four years, it has not gone to the wild 
extremes of the Journal, and it is quietly 
swinging back of late to the old and safe 
Republicanism of Lincoln and Sumner— 
favouring low tariffs, honest liberty and 
the subordination of the military power 
to the civil. It is believed to be the best- 
paying newspaper property in Boston; 
not so exorbitantly productive, at times, 
as some of the papers of biggest circula- 
tion have been, but frugally managed 
and very steady in its prosperity. It is 
the family newspaper, par excellence; 
deals but little in sensations, engravings, 
“scare heads” and the other devices of 
cheap advertising, and gives great space 
to long letters and special articles, and 
that sort of correspondence which the 
French call intime. It is read by more 
New England women than any other pa- 
per,.and when they go to their summer 
homes or to Europe the Transcript fol- 
lows them as naturally as their dog of 
parrot goes along. 

The Traveller, which began as the 
American Traveller before the era of rail- 
roads, and then attended specially to the 
needs of what was called “the travelling 
public,” soon fell into the editorial man- 
agement, in part, of a Calvinistic minis- 
ter without a parish, and was a sort of 
organ of the “orthodox” religionists, op- 
posed to theatres and dancing, when the 
word “orthodox” in Boston meant Trini- 
tarian Congregationalist. The paper had 
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various political fortunes under Roland 
Worthington, a kind of Swiss in politics, 
who took part on the side of the personal 
politicians at several of their crusades in 
Massachusetts. It favoured the “Know- 
Nothings,” who elected Gardner as Gov- 
ernor in 1854, upon the final rout of the 
Whig party, to which Worthington had 
belonged; and it tried to elect Amos 
Lawrence, a benefactor of Kansas and 
father of the present Bishop Lawrence, 
Governor of Massachusetts, against the 
Republican candidate. In later years it 
favoured the raid on the Governorship 
made by General Butler, first as a Repub- 
lican and then as a Democrat, in which 
capacity he was finally chosen in 1882. 
But at intervals the Traveller had been 
staunchly on the side of the growing 
anti-slavery party, particularly in the 
Kansas troubles of 1855-59; and then 
had among its correspondents several of 
the active Free-State men of Kansas, one 
of them the late Colonel Richard Hinton, 
and another James Redpath, both Eng- 
lish Radicals, who had a career as jour- 
nalists in America. Of its editorial writ- 


‘ers, the most accomplished was Charles 


C. Hazewell, whose “Review of the 
Week” on Saturdays, used to add some 
five thousand to the ordinary circulation 
of the Traveller. At this stage of its ca- 
reer, early in 1857, upon the approaching 
decease of two of the surplus newspapers 
of Boston (which has always had more 
journals than it could well maintain), 
Mr. Worthington listened to overtures 
from friends of Samuel Bowles in Bos- 
ton and consented in March, 1857, to the 
union of three papers, the Atlas, Bee and 
Traveller, with what was left of the Tele- 
graph and Chronicle, two moribund or 
defunct newspapers, the whole compos- 
ite to be called the Traveller, and to have 
for editor Mr. Bowles, and for counting- 
room head Mr. Worthington. It began 
its brief career April 13, 1857, with a 
large staff of editorial authors and cor- 


‘respondents, and with this ambitious an- 


nouncement of its purposes and raison 
détre: 


The grand idea of the new paper is that 
of universality,—a full presentation and a lib- 
eral discussion of all questions of public con- 
cernment, from an entirley independent po- 
sition; and a faithful and impartial exhibi- 


tion of all movements of interest, at home and 
abroad.* 

When Imlac, in Johnson’s elephantine ro- « 
mance of Abyssinia, was explaining to Rasse- 
las the impracticable requirements of poesy, 
the Prince replied, “Enough! thou hast con- 
vinced me that no human being ever can be a 
poet. It is so difficult that I will at present 
hear no more of his labours.” 


In its own estimation Boston has al- 
ways been the “Happy Valley;” and it 
found itself now in complete accord 
with Rasselas; it did not wish for uni- 
versality, and it would hear no more than 
a few months of this Springfield Univer- 
salist and his labours. On September 
10, 1857, Mr. Bowles withdrew from the 
inharmonious yoke-fellow who was itch- 
ing to be an organ of Governor Gardner, 
and cared nothing for an independent po- 
sition, except as the term applied to his 
private fortune. It was some years later, 
but while Mr. Worthington was still 
owner of the organ, that General Butler, 
with his usual turn for exaggeration, but 
not without some truth, gained from his 
personal experience, gave this emblem- 
atic picture of the newspaper: “Trav- 
eller, eh?” (taking from his vest-pocket 
one cent and laying it on the palm of 
his left hand) “that’s the Traveller,’ 
taking a two-cent piece and laying it os- 
tentatiously in the palm of his right 
hand. The symbol seemed to be com- 
prehended by the person who told me the 
tale. It was fully realised by Mr. Bowles 
in his brief campaign for Universality 
and Independence in Boston. He re- 
turned to Springfield, taking many of his 
Boston contributors with him (in their 
contributions), and he made the Repub- 
lican what no Boston newspaper has ever 
been for three years at a time, actually 
independent and only not quite universal. 
The Traveller is now a penny paper of 
the sensational sort, large in circulation 
but small in influence. 

Still more singular was the fate of the 
Courier, which in the Mexican War pe- 
riod was a bold opponent of Polk’s ad- 
ministration and Whig subserviency, and 
welcomed Lowell’s Yankee satires. In 
time it passed into the control of the 
“Old Whigs” of Pierce’s and Buchanan’s 
time, whose attitude was thus defined by 
an irreverent Republican: “An Old 
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Whig is a gentleman who takes his bit- 
ters regularly, and votes the Democratic 
ticket occasionally.” The two men of this 
ilk, selected to make the once independent 
Courier into an organ friendly to slavery, 
were George Hilliard, a literary lawyer, 
and George Lunt, a suppressed poet, both 
at different times District Attorneys for 
Boston under pro-slavery administra- 
tions. Hilliard was an amiable but dis- 
‘appointed man, once a dear friend of 
Charles Sumner, but separated from 
him by the stress of political and so- 
cial differences. Lunt was _ reputed 
unamiable; so that Governor Andrew, 
before he was Governor, amused Presi- 
dent Buchanan and his Cabinet greatly 
by describing him, when District Attor- 
ney, as “disinterestedly malevolent.” 
“Mr. President,” said Andrew, pleading 
for the: pardon of a convict whom Lunt 
had got convicted in the United States 
Court, and whose pardon he opposed, 
“you have heard theologians speak of 
‘disinterested benevolence’; well, Mr. 
Lunt is a person of disinterested malevo- 
lence ;” and Buchanan made him tell the 
Cabinet so. “Warrington” (W. S. Rob- 
inson), in a letter to the Republican in 
1860, said of Lunt: “He has a great 
facility for exciting mirth and contempt. 
Mr. Hilliard’s sarcastic compliment to 
him is one of the best things; he said: 
‘Mr. Lunt must be loved before he could 
be fully known.’ That is so.” Early in 
his editing of the Courier, Hilliard urged 
his friend, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, to 
write for it; she said nay. “But make 
your own terms,” said he. “What would 
induce you to become a permanent con- 
tributor?” “Nothing less than the head 
of George Lunt on a charger,” was the 
instant reply. The Civil War coming 
on, and the star of General McClellan 
(which was adored for a time by the Old 
Whigs of Boston) going down in a 
cloud, after 1864, the Courter as a daily 
went down, too; but continued as a lit- 
erary weekly, in which George Lathrop, 
Arlo Bates and others made some public 
reputation. 

While the Traveller’ was finding its 
market, and the Courier was withdraw- 
ing from daily view, a new journal came 
to light—the Globe, with a new name and 
an ambitious owner. Maturin Ballou 
had made a small fortune editing one of 
those semi-literary weeklies which find 
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numerous rural readers but seldom come 
to the notice of critics. He was ready to 
spend some of his money in a Boston 
daily, and there were plenty of young 
men in the city ready to help him do it. 
So on the 4th of March, 1872, when Gen- 
eral Grant was entering on his second 
term as President, the Globe came forth, 
large, bright and clean, and without much 
in it but space. Its colourless existence 
continued until Mr. Ballou had parted 
with as much money as he could well 
spare from his travelling expenses (for he 
was a globe-trotter as well as a Globe- 
owner), and he turned the experiment 
over to an ambitious younger man who 
had made a start in Republican politics, 
Charles Taylor. It has made his fortune, 
while gently detaching him from active 
politics, and almost from positive views 
on any but social topics. Under Mr. 
Taylor the Globe followed the fortunes 
of Dr. Loring, perennial candidate for 
Governor, and of General Butler, who, 
from strict friendship with the handsome 
doctor, became his bitter enemy, on 
Shakespeare’s principle that “if two men 
ride one horse, one must ride behind.” 
Having helped to bring Butler in as Gov- 
ernor in 1883, and thereby much enlarg- 
ing its circulation, the Globe became his 
chief organ in his amusing campaign 
against the Tewksbury Almshouse, 
which the Globe had defended when the 
offences that Butler had censured had 
been exposed and remedied. Since then 
it has been mildly and profitably Demo- 
cratic, without giving umbrage to adver- 
tising Republicans, and is now the paper 
of largest circulation in Boston—possibly 
in New England. It is skilfully news- 
edited, has a Kentuckian for managing 
editor and an Englishman for Washing- 
ton correspondent ; all which proves that 
it is a genuine Boston newspaper. I was 
once in its office of an evening, but before 
it passed into General Taylor’s hands, 
when Mr. R.H.Dana, then District Attor- 
ney, came in to give the editor some bit of 
news. Seeing that Mr. A. did not show 
any signs of recognising one of the right 
Bostonians, I said, as Mr. Dana went 
out: “You know who that is, of course?” 
“No,” was the answer; and I had to ex- 
plain that nobody could succeed in edit- 
ing a Boston paper who did not know 
Richard Dana. That period has gone 
by; les dieux s’en vont has been the cry 
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of woe for twenty years; and it is as 
much as ever that the office-editor now 
knows the Mayor when he sees him. The 
city advertising has become compara- 
tively unimportant; to print it is apt 
to imply that the newspaper is short of 
cash, or that the editor has been specu- 
lating in mines. The great retail shops 


and the columns of “wants” now pay bet- 
ter than other advertisers, and each great 
newspaper has a drummer of its own to 
beat up for advertising, and sometimes 
to intimate blackmail if business is not 
Newspapers depend on 
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their advertising for profits; and in Bos- 
ton as much as anywhere, perhaps, the 
news waits on the pleasure of great ad- 
vertisers. Hence the suppression of 
news, and the columns of seemingly im- 
partial comment on enterprises that are 
bringing thousands of dollars to the 
newspaper’s counting-room. 

The old newspapers of Boston were 
“slow coaches,” there is no denying it; 
but the country itself was slow compared 
with the modern pace. This was a favour- 
ite jest when I entered college at Har- 
vary fifty years ago: “Why is the Ad- 
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vertiser like a poor man’s plaster ?” 


“Be- 


will be a great orator.” 


The business of 


cause it is good for a week back.” A few 
years earlier, J. K. Mills, at their club, 
had dared to say to Nathan Hale, then at 
the top of Boston journalism, when the 
veteran editor was saying: “Such a thing 
happened of a Saturday; I know it, be- 
cause that day my son Charles was born.” 
“No, Mr. Hale, your son Charles was 
born of a Wednesday, but you didn’t find 
it out till Saturday.” Since those remote 
days the Advertiser has more than once 
been in the advance of events ; has related 
them before they happened, which is the 
modern fashion. It has lost the Hale 
family as ballast and rudder; sometimes 
it has gone kiting, and again has “played 
nest-egg on the benches,” as the Chicago 
poet of slang puts it. But that it gives 
more news than of old, and sometimes 
comments on it as forcibly, is very true. 
What is lacking, as in nearly every Bos- 
ton paper, is a certain consistency and 
steadiness, without which no great jour- 
nalist and no really influential journal ex- 
ist. Thereis plenty of good writing in most 
of the editorial pages, be the sausage- 
leaders of the morning or evening short 
or long; but ideas are often wanting. 
What Jones, of Arkansas, said the other 
day to Beveridge, of Indiana, will apply 
to most of our journals: “When your 
ideas catch up with your vocabulary you 


a leader is to lead; if the editorial page 
does not fulfil that demand, or if the 
public see behind it the crank of the po- 
litical hand-organ, or the handful of 
coupons cut from stock certificates, the 
real power of the editor is gone. His 
opinions will not be much considered, and 
his. too-much-edited news will be dis- 
trusted. 

In Boston, as elsewhere, the corre- 
spondent or contributor is getting back 
into something like his ancient impor- 
tance; partly because the sincerity of ed- 
itors is suspected. Space-writing is not 
the tip-top of literature;. but there is 
much even in the later sort of special ar- 
ticle which takes off, as well as often 
aggravates, the curse of the counting- 
room. Even the interview is not to be 
despised, now that popular oratory has 
been mostly supplanted by the daily pa- 
per. If a man states his case well, and 
has a case t6 state, the interview column 
or the “Letters from the People” becomes 
important. The London Times (which 
still stands at the head of newspapers, in 
spite of its often atrocious and always 
unsteady politics) owes much of its rep- 
utation to the letters it prints from all 
sides and does not habitually suppress 
or garble, as Boston is still uncivilised 
enough to do. But Boston needs what 
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the Western humourist said his thriving 
but overweighted town needed, “a few 
first-class funerals.” Its newspapers are 
always too many, and the weeding-out 
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process, which the gardeners are now so 
busy with, cannot be too soon applied to 
redundancy of journalism at the Hub of 
the universe. F. B. Sanborn. 





MY HEART HATH SUNG OF THEE 


My heart hath sung of thee 
All the soft hours of the slumbrous day, 
As through the arch of tree and tree, 
*Mid springtime’s wooing volubility, 
One fuller, more insistent note, 
From unseen, love-pained throat, 
Comes down the leafy way. 


Here, hour by heedless hour, 
Upon the moss-stained fence I lean, 
And wonder at the sudden shower 
Of blossoms on the rippling green, 
And watch the hand of God unfold 
The poppy and the marigold. 


The rose is lovely, and the fleur-de-lis, 
And apple blossoms, dear to thee and me; 

But now I choose those richer-coloured flowers, 
Lifting gold faces to the golden hours. 

My fancy is robust as they: one sweet, warm kiss 
Befits a day like this. 


Herbert Miiller Hopkins. 





THE BOUND OF THE ASTORBILTS 


A Mopern DETECTIVE SrTory. 


I. 


The great detective gave utterance to 
a mystifying chuckle, as he scrutinised 
the crushed bone collar-button which he 
had just discovered beneath the dresser. 
The next instant he had placed it in my 
hand. 

“What do you make of it, Watson?” 
he asked, opening a fresh carton of 
cigarettes and lighting two packages at 
once. 

As I did not immediately reply, he 
stepped over to the table, rolled up his 
sleeve and injected a half-ounce of co- 
caine into his forearm. 

“Well,” said he presently, “are you not 
decided ?” 

“Our visitor,” I replied, desperately 


discarding the ingenuousness he always 
insisted upon, “was a tall, slender female 
of about forty-five, unmarried, and car- 
rying a pug pup under her left arm. 
From the peculiar traces of reddish- 
brown mud on the rug, I deduce that she 
came here directly from East Ontario, 


Ohio. She wore a light-green bomba- 
sine ulster over a yellow-and-red percale 
waist and a lavender brocade skirt, a 
black patch over her left eye and a 
mouse-coloured wig. She remained in 
this room exactly seven minutes and thir- 
ty-nine seconds, three minutes of which 
period were occupied in smoking a Trich- 
inolopy cigar and gazing fixedly at yon- 
der painting of ‘The Monster Hound.’” 

Sherlock Holmes uttered an ejacula- 
tion of amazement. 
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“In Heaven’s name, Watson,” he cried, 
“how did you arrive at these conclu- 
sions?” 

“Holmes,” I replied, with the deepest 
feeling in my voice, “as I live, you are at 
liberty to search me.” 


II. 


Sherlock Holmes donned his dressing- 
gown and slippers and stood before the 
fireplace, a copy of Monsieur Lecog in 
one hand and one arm resting affection- 
ately about the portrait of Edgar Allan 
Poe. The picture thus formed was most 
effective. 

“I will hurriedly describe our visitor, 
Watson,” he said calmly ; “and mind, you 
take it all with the most astounded admi- 
ration—that’s your job. Our man, who 
left this room not more than an hour ago, 
was short and thin, and wore checked 
drab trousers and a grey frock-coat, and 
was disguised in a light-green beard and 
a monocle, which he was compelled to 
hold in place with one hand. He is the 
possessor of great wealth and absorbing 
ambition, considerable integrity and blue 
eyes. He is a man who is held in the ut- 
most esteem by his ex-countrymen. To 
conclude—of course, I have saved the 
most startling fact for the last—he is of 
American birth, and though, as I have 
said, thin, yet his coat was ‘Size 48; Ex- 
tra Stout.’ ” 

When I had sufficiently revived, I said 
weakly: “Go ahead; the sooner it’s over 
the better.” 

“The diamond coronet which the Lord 
Chamberlain entrusted to me has been ab- 
stracted from this room within the last 
two hours. During that time, you and I 
being absent, there arrived here the man 
I have just described. He entered with- 
out knocking, shortly after ten; the first 
thing his eyes lighted upon was the 
sparkling coronet lying there on the cen- 
tre-table, where I had left it—purposely, 
as, indeed, Watson, I do all things in this 
life. Instantly our visitor seized the bau- 
ble and proceeded to substitute it for a 
small pillow which he had been wearing 
beneath his cravat. The pillow he flung 
out of that open window ; you will observe 
that it still lies in the mud below. In stuff- 
ing the coronet into his breast, however, 
this collar-button became loosened and fell 
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to the floor. At this our visitor lost his 
temper, and, having crushed the button 
beneath his heel, he angrily kicked it un- 
der the dresser. Another collar-button 
now became a requisite, and, as your dia- 
mond stud was lying before him, he made 
instant use of it. Being an honest man, 
he then drew from his pocket a package 
of paper money—curiously enough, all in 
American greenbacks just received from 
his investments in New York—flung it 
on the dresser and was gone.” 

Sherlock Holmes held up a fat roll, evi- 
—* of.money, wrapped in a $1,000,000 

ill. 


III. 


“But the green beard?” I cried, readily 
accepting my cue to re-enter the dialogue. 

“Tf you will take the trouble to notice 
carefully, Watson, you will find a long, 
verdant hair coiled about the stem of the 
button. Now, no natural beard is ever 
raised in that shade; consequently, our 
visitor adopted this chin-covering as a 
disguise.” 

“And the blue eyes?” 

Sherlock Holmes took from his experi- 
ment rack a test-tube containing a dark- 
red fluid. “You will observe that the in- 
terior of this room is absolutely devoid 
of the slightest trace of the colour blue. 
Very good; in this test-tube is a quantity 
of bi-citrate of Guggelheim, a peculiar 
chemical known only to myself, which, 
originally orange in tint, when brought 
into the presence of the colour blue in- 
stantly becomes a dark red. This man 
wore checked trousers and a grey coat; 
he was of American birth; consequently 
his necktie was red. The change having 
occurred in this fluid, it is perfectly plain, 
therefore, that his eyes must have been 
blue.” 

“But his size, his clothing, the mon- 
ocle, the ambition?” I began, protesting. 

In reply the detective merely presented 
me with a small magnifying glass and the 
crushed collar-button. 

“Examine the base of the button,” he 
said, without a flourish. 

I hastened to follow his suggestion. 
Engraved in the substance I beheld the 
microscopic monogram “W. W. A.” 

“But,” I insisted, “this proves noth- 
ing—” 

“It proves everything,” interrupted 
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Holmes, “for I know this W. W. A. He 
is the one who in his desperation em- 
ployed me to secure for him this coronet. 
So great was his impatience to possess it 
that he came here this morning to appro- 
priate it, even if only an hour before I 
was to deliver it in person.” 

“Impossible!” I cried, thoroughly stu- 
pefied. 

“Unquestionable,” replied Holmes, un- 
moved ; “it was I who planned the entire 
move. Look!” 

My glance followed his gesture admir- 
ingly. There in the doorway stood the 
American Millionaire, exactly as the de- 
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tective had described him, boldly wearing 
the coronet in place of a hat! 


IV. 


As I gazed, from far out upon the 
moor there came the deep, unearthly bay- 
ing of a gigantic hound. Weirdly it rose 
and fell in blood-curdling intensity until 
the inarticulate sound gradually shaped 
itself into this perfectly distinguishable 
wail: “I wonder how much of it Robin- 
son wrote?” 

Charlton Andrews. 


AN OXFORD MAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


It has always seemed to me remarkable 
that the late George W. Steevens, whose 


. academic career was no less full of 
achievement than his life as a whole, did 
not devote one chapter to the American 
universities in his otherwise comprehen- 
sive and excellent work, The Land of the 
Dollar. My own impression certainly 
was that Great Britain had more to learn 
from American universities than from 
any othertransatlanticinstitution. An Ox- 
ford friend of mine was once about to re- 
view a book written by a professor in the 
Chicago University, and he talked of it 
as if its very binding must be redolent of 
Mr. Armour’s pork. I told him that the 
University in question contained one of 
the finest Latin scholars of Europe, and 
gently hinted that if he had studied there 
his attitude would have been less provin- 
cial. Provincialism, indeed, is a distinct 
characteristic of English universities, 
though the Oxford don now practises a 
severe cult of Teutonic learning (which 
is perceptible enough in his style of writ- 
ing), and frequently employs his vaca- 
tions in different forms of journalism, 
while the Cambridge don dabbles in psy- 
chical research and Christian Science. 
But I certainly felt an atmosphere of in- 
vigorating cosmopolitanism in all of the 
American universities I visited, and this 


was the more striking the further West I 
went. 

Perhaps, however, the most pleasing 
and the most vital quality of American 
universities is their genuine democracy. 
In England democracy is still far off, al- 
though its outward forms command a 
conventional respect in political circles. 
Medizval Oxford, where the long vaca- 
tion was arranged so as to enable the 
students to help gather in the summer 
crops, was probably far more democratic 
than the Oxford of the twentieth century. 
Examples are quoted of artisans and 
others who attained distinction there ; but 
few who have not seen the actual expe- 
rience of such men can realise what dis- 
advantages they have had to contend 
with. Their seriousness and lack of 
means put them at a great disadvantage 
as compared with the ordinary under- 
graduate, who often lives far more plu- 
tocratically at this stage of his existence 
than at any other; for the British pater- 
familias commonly thinks ‘it his duty to 
give his sons a larger allowance than 
they know what to do with, in order that 
they may reap the social advantages for 
which primarily he sends his son to a 
university. The luxurious standard of 
life and the extortionate ways of local 
tradesmen are very serious, if homely, 
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difficulties. There is next to no feeling, 
such as I observed in Harvard, for exam- 
ple, that simple living among the rich will 
do much to prevent a poor man being put 
out of countenance. Consequently, many 
a poor man has left Oxford not only bur- 
dened with debt, but also with expensive 
tastes which hardly help him to right 
himself again. 

Such is the inevitable result of the 
transitional state of English society. In 
1800 the nobility and gentry, professional 
men, “traders” and workingmen formed 
a series of concentric circles, inside which 
each man walked with the dignity that 
comes of knowing one’s place and being 
proud “to work and labour truly in that 
state of life unto which it shall please 
God to call me,” as the Church Catechism 
has it. To-day the concentric circles 
have been replaced by a kind of Hampton 
Court maze, in which people never know 
whom they will next have to accost, and 
where they look around the corners at 
each other for mutual guidance. The de- 
mocracy of American universities is, 
however, as real as it is in a Scotch uni- 
versity; and perhaps each has been 
moulded by its Calvinistic origins. 

Hence, the American whom you meet 
casually has probably been to a univer- 
sity and has a range of companionship 
and of intellectual interests which the 
Englishman of a corresponding class has 
not. Such an Englishman will have a 
distant and purely social veneration for 
Oxford and Cambridge, though he may 
profess a hearty contempt for the un- 
fledged university man on the threshold 
of business life. So long, however, as 
Oxford and Cambridge continue to be re- 
garded primarily as “finishing” establish- 
ments for wealthy young men, this unde- 
sirable state of things will without doubt 
continue. 

The incident which made more impres- 
sion on me than anything that I saw in 
the United States admirably illustrates 
this. I went down to see a great factory. 
Out of the smoke and uproar emerged a 
splendidly built young fellow, grimed 
from head to foot with soot and grease. 
I began talking to him, and was amazed 
with the charm and intelligence of Amer- 
ican mechanics. Shortly afterward I 
discovered that he had only just left Yale, 
and had rowed in the Yale eight against 


Oxford. Nothing ever convinced me so 
much of the genuine greatness of Amer- 
ican democracy, which on its purely po- 
litical side seems at first sight so unat- 
tractive. I cannot pretend to have seen 
much of the American undergraduate, 
but the salient feature of him to English 
eyes is (outside Harvard) his extreme 
boyishness—which would, of course, be 
accounted for by his often beginning his 
university work one or two years earlier, 
which, I understand, is not usually the 
case at Harvard. He seemed to me much 
more like the type of English public 
schoolboy—less individual and more reg- 
imental than the Oxonian. His exuber- 
ances were more deeply thought out, 
more carefully organised, and planned on 
a bigger scale. Another symptom was 
his childlike joy in belonging to a nom- 
inally secret society. For a similar rea- 
son, perhaps, there seemed to me much 
less tolerance of intellectual eccentricities 
and mere posing than at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. 

The contrast between the senior mem- 
bers of the universities was no less strik- 
ing. I gathered that it was not at all un- 
common for professors to have seen a 
great deal of the world in different walks 
of life before settling down to the work 
of teaching. In any case, they generally 
appeared to be far better acquainted with 
German and French universities, and to 
have much less insular ideas of European 
culture as a whole than the average Ox- 
ford or Cambridge don, whose ideas are 
often far too deeply tinged with the sole 
experience of an English public school 
and their own undergraduate period of 
life; nor is this very effectually cured by 
occasional Continental tours at a later 
and less impressionable time of life. 
Even in manner the American professor 
is essentially a man of the world in touch 
with the practical problems of the age, 
and entirely free from all suspicion of 
what in England is known as “donnish- 
ness”—a quality which is no doubt par- 
tially due to the curious predilection of 
the British public for shovel-hats and 
white ties in seats of learning. 

It is only fair to add that this tendency 
is beginning to be less obvious in Eng- 
land; laymen—even unorthodox laymen 
—are now sometimes admitted to pro- 
fessorships, and the scandalous boycot- 
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ting of a great teacher and scholar like 
Jowett would now be impossible. The 
don, too, is making valiant efforts to be 
modern; he bicycles, discusses social 
problems and serves as a war correspond- 
ent—but his modernity is still only in the 
making, and the old vapours are not yet 
altogether dispersed. To the Oxonian, 
therefore, thé liberal open-mindedness 
and practical sagacity of the American 


professor is extremely bracing, and in. 


subjects like English literature he feels 
that a standard of scholarship has been 
attained which puts the mother-country 
a little to the blush. I venture to think 
that no Englishman can leave the United 
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States without realising for himself the 
profound truth of Mr. Bryce’s words: 


While of all the institutions of the country 
they (the universities) are those of which the 
Americans speak most modestly, and indeed 
deprecatingly, they are those which seem to 
be at the moment making the swiftest prog- 
ress, and to have the brightest promise for 
the future. They are supplying exactly those 
things which European critics have hitherto 
found lacking in America; and they are con- 
tributing, to her political as well as to her con- 
templative life, elements which are of inesti- 
mable worth. 


E. S. P. Haynes. 


TO THE SOUND OF ROLLING LOGS 


It is a great thing to write greatly. I 
yield to no one in my reverence for the 
world’s. great writers. I like to think 


. of the King walking into his library, that 
he might pay his respects to his rug- 


ged old pensioner, Dr. Johnson. I like 
to think of the great friends of Dryden 
quarrelling among themselves for the 
privilege of defraying the costs of his 
funeral. I should like to have been in- 
cluded among the “friendly concourse of 
the vulgar” that attended the funeral of 
Milton in the chancel of St. Giles. I re- 
joice with Swift when finally he is in- 
vited to those little dinners of Hart- 
ley’s with the Lord Keeper and the Sec- 
retary of State. I can even bear with 
equanimity the thought of the vast 
throngs coming from afar to seek out 
Samuel Richardson in his grotto at 
North End, to hear him read from his 
novels, or to kiss his inkhorn. But it is 
really no great thing in itself to write. 
To “catch the pen and publish what one 
thinks”—to adapt Chatterton’s phrase— 
does not in itself impose any serious 
claim upon the gratitude of mankind. It 
would almost seem supererogatory at the 
beginning of the twentieth century to as- 
sert that a mere knowledge of chirog- 
raphy, even when coupled with some 
notion of orthography, does not place the 
possessor apart as following a ‘cierkly 


career.” And yet, when one notes on 
all sides the court that is paid to third and 
fourth-rate writers, one begins to think 
that some virtue must be supposed to ex- 
ist in the mere ability to cover some hun- 
dreds of sheets of pure white paper with 
some thousands of lines of fine black ink. 
Having accomplished this, if the chirog- 
rapher has furthermore been fortunate 
enough to hit upon a publisher with an 
ingenuity for arousing curiosity which 
may fairly be called diabolical (compared 
to whom the serpent in the garden 
was a mere tyro!) he will find him- 
self besieged by Clubs, Needy Institu- 
tions, Tea-givers and Autograph Fiends 
enough to have turned the heads of any 
three authors of a less blatant age. And 
the highest pinnacle for the literati is 
reached, not when the publishers apolo- 
gise in a stage-whisper for the slowness 
of their printing-presses, but when at 
last the author falls into the outstretched 
hands of the genial author-exploiter, 
who, going the way of other Trusts, at 
present reposes in the arms of Jersey. 

So much is made of the small-fry of 
literature that there is really nothing left 
to do when the really Great Writer by 
chance slips into the net. In_ that 
case the public is in the position of 
the “yellow” editor, who, having helped 
himself freely to scare-heads for fires, 
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forgeries and faithlessness, at last dis- 
covers no possible crescendo on the assas- 
sination of a President. Only the other 
day a friend of mine—an exceptionally 
brilliant woman—announced that she 
was going to a tea “to meet” a certain 
author whose books she confessed she 
could not read, and for whose slender tal- 
ents she had no respect whatever. She 
confessed that it was “pure curiosity,” 
and that alone, which led her there to 
grasp the author’s hand, take a snap-shot 
impression of her gown, murmur half an 
epigram and be pushed on. Now, while 
I can understand curiosity concerning all 
greatness in whatever form it presents 
itself, I confess I am at a loss to under- 
stand this curiosity concerning mere 
mediocrity. It is inconceivable, for in- 
stance, to imagine any considerable num- 
ber of people in a large city flocking to 
see a painter of poor portraits, a pianist 
who played badly or a singer who sang 
falsely. Then, whence this tumbling over 
one another to stare at a writer whose 
works the majority present will cheer- 
fully condemn as trash? Is it the mere 
tribute paid to material success? I think 
not, for it is within bounds to say that 
the successful dressmaker or the success- 
ful plumber has probably gathered to- 
gether a fortune even larger than one 
whose rising scale of sales we are forced 
to take with our coffee and rolls. Either 
the standard of good writing is far be- 
hind the standard of good music or good 
painting, or, as I have hinted before, 
there is some notion abroad that the mere 
pursuance of the profession of writing 
lifts one at once to a special Parnassus. 
That there exists a delightful vagueness 
concerning literary workmanship is hap- 
pily illustrated by an experience of mine 
that took place a few years ago. Await- 
ing a friend in the dressing-room of an 
apartment where a musicale was in prog- 
ress, I had noticed for some time the flut- 
tering in and out of a young woman 
whose glances I at first complacently set 
down to admiration, but later, with some 


fall of spirits, to a solicitude for the sil- 
ver toilet set. 

At last she summoned up courage and 
approached me. 

‘Are you a reporter?” she asked. 

I explained the situation. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed with evident dis- 
appointment, “Oh, I am so sorry! I 
hoped you were waiting to write up the 
= I just love to meet literary peo- 
ple!’ 

Now, far be it from purpose of mine 
to do or say aught to rob the calling of 
letters of any of its just rewards. I may 
even confess to a certain lively satisfac- 
tion derived from the contemplation of 
the “divinity that doth hedge about”— 
an author. But surely it must take away 
somewhat from that divinity to discover 
the same tribute being paid alike to the 
author of a glorious sonnet or of an in- 
glorious dollar-dreadful !* 

There is really no reason why a mere 
money-seeker in literature should hold a 
position above a mere money-seeker in 
any other profession. The novelist who 
writes with a finger on the pulse of the 
public has no higher claim for regard 
than has any other bread-winner. Let us 
admit frankly that, while there may be 
no special harm in the ear-to-the-ground 
attitude, it is scarcely the posture we 
should look for in our leaders. No call- 
ing is so great that it can lift a man above 
the spirit he brings to its performance. 
Let us refuse longer to allow the glamour 
of any high station whatever to blind us 
to that homely truth. No juster or more 
needed admonition could be taken to 
heart to-day than that sage reflection of 
Oliver Goldsmith : 

“After all,” he says, “the author who 
draws his quill merely to take a purse, 
no more deserves success than he who 
presents a pistol.” 


Annie Nathan Meyer. 
*Why should I not use this term to describe 


an article which has risen in price at the same 
time as in prestige? 
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MARION CRAWFORD’S ROME 


WITH DRAWINGS BY WALTER HALE. 


“My business is with Rome, and not 
with Europe at large.” Before writing 
these words, found in the first pages of 
Saracinesca, Mr. Marion Crawford had 
shown a cosmopolitan knowledge of 
many countries and many types, and 
since this novel others have appeared 
laid in and out of Europe, but through 
the medium of his Roman stories he is 
forever identified. 

The catalogues of public libraries de- 
vote many pages to Rome, ancient and 
modern; Poole’s Index presents an array 
of titles on the Eternal City that makes 
the heart of the magazine writer, ever 
striving to throw new light on old sub- 
jects, sink into his boots. In that list of 
chronicles no street is left unexplored, 
no monument unmentioned ; every edifice 
has its label, each householder is ticketed. 
Customs are described that would might- 
ily surprise the citizen himself, and criti- 
cisms are thrust upon a reading public 
with the reckless verbosity of the space 
- writer. 

With a coin in the palm of one’s hand 


“In Santa Catarina dei Funari."—A Roman 
inger. 


in lieu of the Italian language, for sure- 
ly in this country “money talks,” leath- 
ern curtains are uplifted, pictures un- 
veiled and reliquaries unlocked. Rome 
shows her treasures gladly, but the sealed 
holy door of St. Peter’s is not more 
impenetrable than the palace of a Roman 
nobleman; to the tourist storming the 
city the Pope himself is not as far re- 
moved as the courtyard beyond the ma- 
jestic porter who stands, mace in hand, 
at the entrance of these homes of the aris- 
tocratic. 

“Their palaces are historic. Their equi- 
pages are magnificent. That is all the for- 
eigners see of Roman families.” The 
words are given to Anastase Gouache in 
the story of Don Orsino, and many a 
worldly pilgrim can add her testimony. 
Strangely enough, it is from an Amer- 
ican that we receive our best idea of the 
blue-blooded Roman. Mr. Crawford 
was born in Italy, has spent his life here, 
and he knows whereof he writes. So 
we who look on may read his novels se- 
rene in the consciousness of acquiring 
knowledge and enjoying it at the same 
time. 

Mr. Crawford sighs for the days of 
65, when the Villa Aldobrandini had not 
been sliced off to make way for the Via 
Nazionale, before the Corso was widened, 
while its mile of shops and palaces was 
still gay with French officers and Papal 
Zouaves, and the fashionable promenad- 
ers of the Pincio dropped on their knees 
to receive the benediction of Pius IX., 
who often descended from his carriage 
to walk among the people. 

To the later comers who. know noth- 
ing better, the Villa Aldobrandini is still 
a lovely spot; the Corso remarkably nar- 
row even now for the commingling of 
pedestrians and big English horses; and 
the uniforms and habits of State and 
Church so rich in colouring that the 
stranger confusedly salutes the police- 
man and humbly makes way for the 
scarlet-gowned students. The Pincio 
is to-day the chosen drive for the beau 
monde, though the good Pope of this 
generation, on account of the ani- 
mosity between him and the monarchy, 
has not been out of the Vatican grounds 
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for twenty-three years; and in place of 
his white-gowned Holiness, the King, in 
quiet dress, acknowledges the uplifted 
hats of his subjects. 

From the time of the old Prince Sara- 
cinesca through the best days of Sant’ 
Ilario, his son, and the youth of his son’s 
son, Don Orsino, the Roman type has al- 
tered but slightly. “There is no one at 
once so thoroughly Roman and so thor- 
oughly non-Roman as the Roman noble,” 
says Mr. Crawford. For generations 
they have taken wives from other na- 
tions, who, like the Princess Montevar- 
chi, at first make feeble attempts toward 
innovation, compromise on a carpet for 
the drawing-room, and in the end adopt 
the customs of their husbands and adapt 
themselves to their surroundings. 

Their sons are tall, fine men, far differ- 
ent in appearance from the Italians of 
other cities. Blue-eyed, many of them, 
and blonde-haired, but with the Latin 
vanity that prompted the old Duke d’As- 
trardente to ogle every passing seam- 
stress. It is difficult to realise that these 
same men who, in the street, will bru- 
tally stare a young girl out of counte- 
nance will quarrel over a fancied slight 
to a woman dear to them, and fight with 
the ferocity of Don Giovanni and the skill 
of Pietro Ghisleri, but not, it is thought, 
with the deadliness of Spicca’s sword- 
thrust. 

The emancipated woman is not known 
in Italy. The signora of to-day is quite 
as charming in real life as she is in Mr. 
Crawford’s books. She laughs and chat- 
ters, and tries not to gesticulate, and 
wears the most extravagant jewels while, 
like Corona d’Astrardente, she may never 
have had a hundred francs in her purse 
at one time. If she lives with her 
father-in-law under the big roof of one 
palazzo, in the patriarchal manner, she 
cannot order a cup of tea “out of hours” 
without the price of it being extracted 
from the interest on her dowry, this sum 
having been handed to her husband’s 
father on her wedding day. She is 
probably a happy woman, and does not 
take her marriage contract, which allows 
her at least two kinds of meat at dinner, 
two new gowns a year and a daily drive, 
very seriously. They follow the beaten 
paths of their ancestors, these handsome 
men and women; their carriage wheels 
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roll along in the ruts of their forefathers, 
and, being already Romans, ask for noth- 
ing better. 

San Giacinto, to show his faith in Pie- 
tro Ghisleri, drove with him “six times 
round the Villa Borghese, six times 
round the Pincio, and four times the 
length of the Corso.” He knew the after- 
noon tea-table and the topics discussed 
over the teacups, for in Rome gossip is 
luxury to youth and necessity to old age. 
Nowhere can a phrase have so many 
shadings as in Italy, nor a sentence so 
many inflections. Mr. Crawford dwells 
continually on this weakness of the so- 
cial world, and illustrates the truism in 
the story of Laura Arden, who had first 
been avoided and then deserted through 
a single malicious suggestion of her step- 
sister. The accusation of the evil eye is 
a death warrant to any one of worldly 
aspiration. This past winter an Amer- 


ican woman married to a titled Italian 
has been practically ostracised through 
this absurd charge; and an Italian cav- 
alry officer in a few months’ time has 
found himself a bugbear to his friends. 
The novelist is wise in leaving ancient 


Rome to the archeologist. It does not 
belong to this century, and is seldom the 
board for his chessmen. Hedwig longed 
to see the Pantheon by moonlight, as 
does the tourist to-day, but she was of 
German birth; and the Appian Way 
served only as the playground for Donna 
Tullia’s picnic party. 

The churches, too, are largely left to 
guide-books, though Faustina met Anas- 
tase Gouache in Sant’ Agostino much as 
sweethearts do to-day ; and in the Church 
of the Capuccini, where we go to see the 
“St. Michael” of Guido Reni, Cor- 
ona sobbed out her heart to her con- 
fessor. Don Giovanni sat alone in the 
dark on the steps of St. Peter’s, over- 
whelmed with the thought of his love for 
her, and later, they were married in 
Santi Apostoli, a church generally over- 
looked by the traveller, but containing 
one of Canova’s masterpieces. Pietro 
Ghisleri, still wearing the garb of Meph- 
istopheles, come from the Ash Wednes- 
day revels in the studio of Gouache, 
meditated bitterly in the glocrna of the 
church of Prayer and Death; and Mar- 
zio, of the people, no less a cynic, but 
despising others rather than himself, sat 
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THE PALAZZO GABRIELLI. 


“The vast old palace which has sheltered so many hundreds of Saracinescas.”— 
Don Orsino. 








TRANCE TO THE P: BRIELLI. 


Jf the three enormous arched gateways, one alone is usually open."’—Saracinesca, 
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“The Tempietto, which stands just where the Via Gregoriono and the Via Sistino end.”— 
Pietro Ghisleri. 








Phe Piazza Colonna of an afternoon.”—1 Roman Suiger. 








“The Palazzo Barberini... with the big windows overlooking the 
Orsino, 
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Marion Crawford’s Rome 


in the rich Church of the Gest and 
planned the perfect crucifix. 

If the edifices themselves are little con- 
cerned in Mr. Crawford’s books, the 
power of the Holy Office made itself felt 
in the lives of many of the characters. 
To quote the author: “No one who con- 
siders the social life of Rome, either then 
or now, can afford to overlook the influ- 
ence of political events upon the every- 
day doings of men and women.” In Gio- 
vanni’s youth the Pope was the great 
political force; now it is doubtful if he 
could exercise the authority to waylay 
letters sent through the mail, as he, or 
rather as Antonelli, intercepted those 
of the spy, Del Ferice. This same Car- 
dinal, the envoy of the Holy Father, 
protested against the marriage of Sara- 
cinesca to Donna Tullia, but encouraged 
that of Corona to him and demanded 
their brilliant church wedding. Since 
Italy has become a united kingdom the 
process of matrimony has grown more 
complicated. The ceremony of the priest 
is not sufficient to bind the two legally; 
there must be a civil service as well; and 
though the Church may refuse to sanc- 
tion a marriage, a State ceremony will 
tie the knot securely—blessed or cursed. 
Soon the furious debate in Parliament 
over divorce, pro and con, will come to 
a vote, and, judging by the concensus of 
opinion, the Holy Office will find itself 
still less a political power in this latter- 
day régime. However that may be, gen- 
erations will elapse before the opposition 
of the Church will cease to be a menace 
to those invoking the law. Even Mar- 
zio Pandolfo felt the resistless arm of this 
great religion, and raved the more over 
his helplessness. 

It is in Marzio’s Crucifix and A Ro- 
man Singer that we gain an idea of the 
life of the side streets. The few remain- 
ing silver chisellers of Marzio’s class are 
in the neighbourhood of the Hotel dell’- 
Orso. (It was in front of this medi- 
eval hostelry that Gouache was injured 
by the horses of the Montevarchi.) 
They are quiet people, artists as well as 
artisans, who live in unbeautiful sur- 
roundings while evolving beautiful crea- 
tions. Marzio is an excellent type, whom 
a wise Government allows to rail unmo- 
lested. Indeed, the freedom of thought 
as expressed in the socialistic journals of 
Italy, suggests the country to be a Re- 
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THE BELFRY FROM THE PIAZZA SANT’ APOLLINAIRE, 


“The Parish Church of Sant’ Agostine.”— 
Sant’ Ilario, 
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_ public rather than a Monarchy. Like 
the noble Montevarchi, Marzio could 
bargain over a marriage settlement with 
the acumen that makes the whole world 
kin, though the Prince sat in his study, 
and the silver chiseller squabbled on the 
steps of the Capitol with the suitor for 
his daughter’s hand. 

Nino, the Roman singer, lived with the 
gentle old Count who tells the story, 
in the Via dei Funari. The palace of 
one of the greatest nobles in Rome lies 
across the way, and the ancient Palazzo 
Gabrielli, which Mr. Crawford chose as 
the Saracinesca home, is not far distant. 


The Bookman 


The palace is now divided into smaller 
apartments, though coroneted carriages 
still pass in and out the big archway, fine 
horses are kept in the stables of the 
ground floor, and liveried servants move 
quietly about the courtyard. The neigh- 
bourhood is dingy, but these squalid 
streets matter little to the aristocrat. 
They are but the means to an end; the 
Corso lies beyond, and in and around its 
narrow length are woven the life stories 
of its habitués. 

At the far end of the Corso is the Pin- 
cio, where the grandees stop their horses 
as they did forty years ago, and listen to 


“The Orso, one of the most ancient inns in the world.”—San?’ Ilario. 





Nine Books of Some Importance 


the band, the feotmen standing with 
military precision a few feet behind the 
carriage. wheels. Here Don Giovanni 
watched eagerly for a glimpse of Corona, 
and afterward, in defence of the Pope, 
sat his horse a long afternoon, a target 
for the bullets of the monarchists. It 
was at this entrance that Lord Arden re- 
ceived his first intimation of the un- 
founded cause for his future wife’s 
unpopularity ; and at the other end of the 
Pincio, near the Spanish Steps, is the 
Tempietto, where Laura and Arden af- 
terward lived. 

Along the Corso are the restaurants, 
which have not changed their excellent 
reputation in the passing of time. The 
Caffé Aragno has bettered its locality 
since the day the old d’Astrardente sank 
into one of its chairs upon hearing the 
perverted story of Saracinesca’s duel. 
The Caffé di Roma retains its air of dig- 
nity, and, though the restaurant with the 
garden where Don Orsino and Count 
Spicca ate their August dinners is now 
the home of the Commercial Club, the 
Caffé San Carlo rejoices in its cliente. 

Ices are still eaten in the Piazza Colon- 
na, and the band plays on Sunday as it 
did before the bombs in the square gave 
the signal to the Garibaldian insurrec- 
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tionists. In front of the Parliament build- 
ings young Orsino met Del Ferice 
and took his first step toward speculation. 
As remarkable a departure for an aristo- 
crat as his proposal of marriage, in the 
Palazzo Barberini, to Madame d’Aran- 
juez, the lovely woman whose ante: 
cedents were at the time presumably not 
worthy of mention. A mile away, in the 
Via della Croce, was the apartment of 
the “melancholy Spicca.” Like Hamlet, 
his very mournfulness endears him to us, 
and, though a most human being, it is 
difficult to imagine him one of this gay 
throng. He is drawn from life, how- 
ever, though his prototype, a man but 
recently dead, was not an expert swords- 
man. 

Mr. Crawford does not attempt por- 
traiture. As Meissonier modelled his 
soldiers after a type and not an individ- 
ual, as the actor takes the eccentricities 
of many men to make one impersonation, 
so Mr. Crawford has studied Roman life 
on a large scale, and through his broad 
experiences gives to each character the 
qualities, good or bad, that are pre-emi- 
nent in the world of men and women that 
constitute his Rome. 


Louise Closser Hale. 


NINE BOOKS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


) a 


A DicTIoNARy oF ARCHITECTURE.* 


The second and third volumes of Mr. 
Sturgis’s dictionary are before us, and it 
would seem almost praise enough to say 
that they fully sustain the promise given 
by the first volume, which we examined 
a few months ago. But the matter com- 
prised in these two concluding volumes 
is of so wide a range and interest that a 


_ *A Dictionary of Architecture and Build- 
ing, Biographical, Historical, and Descriptive. 
By Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D., Fellow of 
the American Institute of Architects, and 
many Architects, Painters, Engineers, and 
other Expert Writers, American and Foreign. 
In three volumes. Vols. II. and III. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1901. 


careful review of its treatment becomes 
imperative. The excellence and fulness 
of the illustrations and diagrams in con- 
junction with the definitions, cross-refer- 
ences and bibliography, prove emphat- 
ically the conscientious care with which 
this work has been prepared. Mr. Stur- 
gis aptly says, in his preface to Volume 
II.: “A good dictionary will be good 
reading even if a column or a page be 
read consecutively, but it will be still bet- 
ter reading if the reader is in the mood 
to take a little pains and turns to one ar- 
ticle after another, following, not the al- 
phabetical sequence of the terms, but the 
sequence of his own thought.... An 
obvious instance is that subject, the 
most important to us moderns of all 
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matters of architectural history, the 
system of building and design of the 
great Empire, from 50 B.c. to 250 A.D. 
The building and the art of the European 
world since that time, and of much 
beyond the European world, take their 
origin in what was done during that 
epoch ; and yet there is so little generally 
known about it, and it is so misunder- 
stood, that all architectural thought and 
writing is seriously marred by this lack 
of accuracy.” He then goes on to trace 
a line of inquiry in historical sequence 
which develops the architecture of Im- 
perial Rome and its many ramifications. 
Imperial architecture, if followed as he 
directs, will be presented to the student in 
a clear and all-embracing manner. 

Much might be said, in fact, of other 
orders. “Grecian Architecture” has been 
treated by Professor Allan Marquand, 
and the “Greco-Roman,” by W. P. P. 
Longfellow, admirably presented, and ac- 
companied by significant and carefully 
printed plates. “Gothic Architecture” 
and “Gothic Revival” are written by the 
editor himself with much fulness. In 
“Gothic Revival” attention is called to 
some satisfactory examples of the Gothic 
to be seen in New York, notably Holy 
Trinity, Borough of Brooklyn, built in 
1845; Trinity Church, New York, and 
the recently demolished National Acad- 
emy of Design, New York, in which lat- 
ter building “an attempt not matched for 
thoroughness, except in one or two Eng- 
lish buildings, was made to revive Gothic 
sculpture according to its supposed medi- 
zeval methods and processes.” The new 
appliances of “Engineering” and “Chem- 
istry,” in their bearing on building, the 
many factors of expert thought and opin- 
ion which now enter into the construc- 
tion.of complicated structures designed 
either for the business needs or the hab- 
itable comfort of complex modern man 
are discussed and explained with a clear- 
ness and evident accuracy which com- 
mend them to the student. “Thrust,” 
“Tie,” “Buttress,” “Flying Buttress,” 
their substitutes in modern building, de- 
vices which now supplant them owing 
to change in building material, none of 
these seems to have been forgotten. In- 
deed, for the mere intellectual worker and 
for those who are mentally curious, 
there is a fund of attractive information 
bound up here that he who would be 
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really well informed will not care to be 
ignorant of. When one remarks the ex- 
tensive use artists sometimes make of 
architectural forms and orders, much of 
it in current illustration, it is astounding 
how flagrantly and frequently they of- 
fend; these are not cases necessarily of 
artistic inability, but of an architectural 
ignorance which seems unpardonable. 
The fault probably extends to literature, 
as well as existing in the graphic arts, 
when an attempt is made at description 
where architecture is involved. This 
present work strikes one eminently suit- 
able as a book of reference and study for 
all who are pursuing literature or art, 
either appreciatively or as a profession. 
Returning to the practical and esoteric 
features of the dictionary, we would like 
to call attention in passing to the very 
explanatory article on “Iron Construc- 
tion,” which appears to be full of the 
right sort of information on the subject, 
from the competent hand of the late 
W. R. Hutton. No modern architect can 
get away from the conditions now ex- 
acted in matters of construction, al- 
though ‘‘wrought iron does not appear 
as a material of construction until late in 
the eighteenth century.” He goes on to 
say: “It was, indeed, largely used in the 
shape of ties and anchors, and its abuse 
in those forms gave cause for the remark 
of Vignola'that ‘a building should not be 
held together by strings.’ Cast iron was 
first used about the end of the fifteenth 
century, but it was not applied as struct- 
ural material until late in the eigh- 
teenth. Both cast and wrought iron 
were used for minor constructions, as 
grilles and stairways. The formation of 
iron plates by passing them between roll- 
ers dates from 1783.” He then follows 
historically the use made of iron in con- 
struction, citing prominent examples 
from this time on to the present, when it 
has reached such perfection of manufac- 
ture and is so universally employed. The 
“Hotel,” that marvellous modern inven- 
tion as it may almost be called, is defined 
by that designer of great hotels, H. J. 
Hardenburgh, he who reared the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, Manhattan and other great 
hostelries. Naturally, every detail con- 
cerning facility of service and the de- 
mands of modern living are here de- 
scribed and amplified, and these features 
embrace the requirements from kitchen 
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to roof-garden. In this period of human- 
itarian enterprise and benefactions it is 
satisfactory to note the space given to the 
definition, details of construction and the 
multiform demands of the “Hospital.” 
Edward Cowles, A.M., M.D., covers this 
title at length. The extent of subjects 
covered in Volume II., from F to N, in- 
cludes “France,” “Germany,” “Italy,” 
“Japan,” “Greece,” “Grzco-Roman,” 
“India,” “Latin Architecture,” “Mex- 
ico,” “Mural Painting” and “Neo-Classic 
Architecture.” “Ceramics” is also a 
title of much interest; and “Library,” in 
view of the importance this character of 
building is assuming at present in Amer- 
ica, is one that is peculiarly valuable. In 
small, technical definitions this second 
volume abounds. In fact, it is difficult 
by the mere selection of haphazard titles 
to indicate the wide range of topics that 
are included in this sweep from “Facade” 
to “Nymphzeum;” but it is safe to as- 
sume that perhaps all and more than the 
student can imagine may be found here, 
either directly or collaterally. 

If in the second volume, by their alpha- 
betical position, most of the centres of 
architectural activity were discussed, we 
can find no fault in the interest of 
the concluding volume, where “Per- 
sia,” “Portugal,” “Scotland,” Sicily,” 
“Spain,” -“Tudor Architecture,” “Tur- 
kish Architecture,” “The Vatican” and 
“Westminster Hall” come in for descrip- 
tion. These titles comprise “Pelasgic 
Architecture,” “Romanesque Architec- 
ture,’ “Roman Architecture,” “School 
of Architecture,” “Synagogue,” “United 
States” and an exhaustive article by John 
La Farge on “Windows.” To select a 
few of these titles for review may be suf- 
ficient in this short comment. It is di- 
verting, in this volume—from O to Z—to 
familiarise oneself with the vagaries to 
which architecture was subjected at cer- 
tain periods of its decline from legitimate 
orders, when Palladio’s perfect pretti- 
nesses became the vogue, or when the 
“Rococo” style prevailed. Fantasies of 
this kind have been indulged in in every 
art at different periods, and they seem 
the expression of the human mind which, 
after years of legitimate exercise, must 
relieve itself in moments of play. Some- 
times this play is very graceful and pret- 
ty, and at others awkward and insignifi- 
cant in the extreme, A wave of this ec- 
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centric frivolity is now passing over 
France, under the name of L’Art nou- 
veau; but it is only a repetition of sim- 
ilar moments of artistic aberration with 
which the world has long been familiar. 
The pseudo-classic state under Napoleon 
I. in dress, furniture, ornament and 
building was a moment of similar xs- 
thetic whim; and the definition of the 
Palladian style and of the “Rococo” pe- 
riod, with their accompanying illustra- 
tions, in this last volume are of peculiar 
and fascinating interest. The cold charm 
and pretty correctness of Palladio found 
appreciation among the classical revival- 
ists of England, while it was the French 
who were influenced by the more original 
and imaginative qualities of Vignola. 
The florid rococo style may be seen in. 
its perfection in the illustration of an in- 
terior at Brucheal on the Rhine, given 
here under the heading “Rococo Archi- 
tecture.” But these are alphabetical di- 
versions merely, taken in turning over 
the pages in sequence, and they truly 
tend to lighten the task of the reviewer, 
as well as to indicate the variety and rich- 
ness of the titles treated. 

To turn to more serious and legitimate 
subjects, we find “Romanesque Architec- 
ture,” by W. P. P. Longfellow, remark- 
ably full of information on this dignified 
style, which became generally the archi- 
tecture of Europe between the Roman pe- 
riod and the Gothic. “The name has 
been most commonly restricted to the dis- 
tinct and homogeneous style that was 
evolved in Western Europe in the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
leaving the name of Latin for the transi- 
tional style which had intervened between 
the breaking up of the Roman in the 
fourth century and this; but it may be 
broadly used to cover the interval from 
the fourth century to the appearance of 
Gothic in the latter half of the twelfth. 
The Romanesque was emphatically the 
architecture of the round arch and the 
vault, as the Greek had been that of the 
order and the lintel, and the Roman a 
compromise between the two.” He then 
goes on to trace its evolution, with intro- 
duction of the clearstory, the consequent 
strengthening of the walls, and, finally, 
to the period when “the French builders, 
more inventive, tried every means to 
lighten their construction. Sometimes 


they tied their vaults acrass with iron, 
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stiffening the clearstory walls with tim- 
bers, which in time rotted away. Some- 
times they relied on buttresses applied to 
the clearstory, and those, too, at first be- 
trayed them. At last they invented the 
flying: buttress, set across the aisles at the 
springing of the main vault above the 
piers. They built their vaults on inde- 
pendent ribs, transverse, diagonal and 
longitudinal, which bore them like a per- 
manent scaffolding. They lightened the 
shells of their vaults and the clearstory 
walls between their buttresses as much 
as possible, expanding the windows and 
shortening the bays of the naves; and 
finally equalising the height of the ribs 
and levelling the crown of the vaulting 
by the use of the pointed arch, they led 
the way to the wonderful development 
of Gothic in the thirteenth century.” 

In his article “Preliminary Studies,” to 
be found in this volume, Mr. Henry Rut- 
gers Marshall deprecates the too general 
use of the flat drawings to present the 
elevations of builuings projected, and 
strongly urges the employment of the 
“sketch model.” “They may be made in 
paper, or wood, or wax, or clay; but the 
disadvantages of working in these ma- 
terials are considerable, and this fact 
doubtless goes far to account for the lit- 
tle use that has been made of them in 
daily practice. Of late, however, certain 
clay preparations have been discovered 
in which inexpensive models can be made 
which do not easily lose their form, and 
which do not need to be kept wet during 
preparation or afterward.” He reminds 
us: “It is a most significant fact that dur- 
ing the time of the Renaissance in Italy 
the great architects, to whom we look 
back with admiration and reverence, are 
known to have used sketch models very 
freely. Geometrical or pictorial draw- 
ings were not felt to suffice in the proper 
study of a projected building. These 
sketch models were often made in wood, 
and some of them are still extant, ¢.g., 
that of the Strozzi Palace in Florence. 
Michelangelo is said to have modelled 
his buildings, in all cases, in clay.” The 
article on “Shade and Shadows” is a clear 
statement of the subject by F. D. Sher- 
man, Ph.B., of Columbia University. 
“Sculpture,” by the editor, is an extended 
and richly illustrated title, and carries 
one from the earliest times through the 
period of the Renaissance. That rich pe- 
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riod in the architectural history of 
England, which has been named “Tu- 
dor,” is treated by R. C. Sturgis, and is 
illustrated by a fine half-tone print of the 
chapel of Henry VII., a typical example 
of “Tudor Architecture” in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. “United States, Architec- 
ture of,” has been mainly covered by 
Montgomery Schuyler, the Pre-Colum- 
bian Era being furnished by F. S. Dellen- 
baugh. Mr. Schuyler devotes much 
space to the rural mansions of colonial 
times, but he brings his remarks up to 
the present “tall building” which culmi- 
nates in the “office building.” 

In concluding, we reach the very inter- 
esting subject, “Window, Part III. The 
Translucent Falling of the Lights,” 
which title is written by John La Farge, 
who is so identified with the revival 
of stained glass in this country, and who 
has produced work which recalls the best 
traditions of this art, to which he has 
added much that is new and of exceeding 
value. In experimenting in the use of 
what is called “plating,” the “superpos- 
ing one colour on another so as toincrease 
its depth and richness, to modify its 
transparency, or to change its tone; as, 
for instance, when we plate a colour with 
its complementary colour or variation of 
that complementary,” Mr. La Farge felt 
that it was possible to go still farther in 
securing a full transparent use of glass 
and to lessen the need of painting on the 
glass. He goes on to say: “Yet there 
seemed to be a possible future in a strict- 
ly logical order; that is to say, the use of 
glass in its purity, untouched by pigment 
or added colour, and joined together by 
leads, which should be as carefully de- 
signed as the choice of glass itself. It 
was at this time,” he says, “that it oc- 
curred to the writer that opal glass, then 
made in this country and used for the 
imitation of porcelain, but often so badly 
made as to be more than translucent, sug- 
gested a means of meeting the defects of 
thinness of texture and flatness of colour, 
and of securing a permanent recall of the 
necessary complementary. The deficient 
pieces, which were translucent, exhibited 
that peculiar effect of two contrasting 
colours which we call opaline. The mak- 
ing of such glass seems to have been 
known fer an indefinite period, though it 
does not appear that this glass has been 
used in this way in window work. After 
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many experiments in having it coloured, 
in testing its variations in density, the 
material seemed to be the proper basis 
for a fair venture into the use of free col- 
our in windows, even when it was used 
only in small patches, alongside of the 
English glass, whose flatness was re- 
lieved by the opal’s suggestion of comple- 
mentary colour—that mysterious quality 
it has of showing a golden yellow associ- 
ated with a violet; a pink flush brought 
out on a ground of green.” This was 
of much use in modelling parts of the 
figure and draperies, and did service that 
was formerly done by the means of pig- 
ment. Mr. La Farge has done much in 
this and other ways, in “leading,” etc., 
to advance the art of stained glass, and 
has, doubtless, other refinements of the 
art to offer if the conditions and spirit of 
our time were more than those of the pe- 
riod of the Renaissance, when “every 
citizen was a judge of art.” 

Enough has been shown of the con- 
tents of this work of Mr. Sturgis to prove 
its value and thoroughness, and, as we 
said in our review of Volume I., the great 
activity in building and the demand for 
good architecture in this country make 
the appearance of these volumes most 
timely. 

Frank Fowler. 


II. 


CHATEAUBRIAND’S MEmorrs.* 


Mr. de Mattos—a name I do not re- 
member to have met before on a title- 
page—has seen a rare chance, and has 
taken it boldly. Few Englishmen who 
read French for amusement now turn to 
Chateaubriand. If such idlers were to 
be examined, how little they could tell 
about Le Génie du Christianisme, Les 
Martyrs, Les Abencerrages, and those 
other volumes, once familiar in every 
circle where French was spoken? And 
these Memoirs from Beyond the Tomb? 
They are certainly unploughed land, 
inviolate as some Greek temple-enclosure 
—or, to put the matter more tempt- 
ingly, if half a dozen books overflow- 
ing with incidents, reflections, descrip- 


* The Memoirs of Francois René, Vicomte 
de Chateaubriand, etc. Translated by Alex- 
ander Texeira de Mattos. In 6 volumes. 
— I. and II. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
‘Sons. 
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tions of persons and landscapes, pictur- 
esque, irritating, curious and brilliant, 
equal to these, were flung upon the circu- 
lating libraries, some one would make his 
fortune. Let us hope it will be Mr. de 
Mattos. Readers must agree to the rules 
of the game; then they will enjoy it. 
They are to fancy a French Byron writ- 
ing his own life before a looking-glass, 
putting on and off the costumes that he 
affects—now chivalrous Middle Age, 
now democratic and almost sans-culot- 
tish—with a sigh which is half-theatrical 
yet sincere and even catching. We all 
know (do we know at first hand?) that 
Byron’s journals and correspondence are 
among the jewels of English literature. 
Chateaubriand’s Memoirs hold a similar 
place in France. There was no need for 
Mr. de Mattos to repeat the fatigued but 
insolent saying of M. Pierre Louys, ut- 
tered in a Parisian café: “The Memoirs 
will live forever.” They will, and Aft- 
ala, René, many pages in the Génie, 
will live as long. M. Louys is but a lit- 
erary Byzantine, for all his contempt of 
the great ancients. Flaubert, who was 
a critic unsurpassed where language and 
style came up for discussion, taught the 
latter half of the nineteenth century that 
Chateaubriand excelled all other artists 
of French prose. The vain creature 
thought so himself and has affirmed it 
here, not once only; but what difference 
can that make, if it is true? “Then,” 
cries the Saxon bluntness, “what is the 
use of translating Chateaubriand? Can 
you translate his style?” A nice ques- 
tion, the answer to which, if scientifically 
expounded, would do us more good than 
a course of literature. 

No, style is strictly incommunicable. 
Those who would feel the magic of this 
Breton, this Celtic master, will be com- 
pelled to pluck the secret from his 
French. And yet something may be 
caught by one so excellently versed as 
Mr. de Mattos in both languages. I 
would say that his rendering is in many 
ways so fit, a very little more would make 
it perfect. Fewer particles, a slight but 
all-important condensing of the native 
phrase—there is probably the rule of per- 
fection. Let me quote a penetrating re- 
mark of M. Maeterlinck, which applies 
at all times in dealing with French. “Our 
language,” he says, when introducing 
to it Novalis, the mystic, “is a minute and 
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severe interpreter, which before it will 
consent to express anything demands ex- 
planations that it is often dangerous to 
give.” In other words, French prefers 
logic to poetry. The wonder in our de- 
lightful Bretons—Chateaubriand, La- 
mennias, Renan—is that they have 
laid a spell upon it, and, as if in trance, 
it murmurs of the sea, the woodlands, 
the old kingdom of Faéry; it is trans- 
formed to Merlin and sleeps enchanted in 
the Forest of Broceliande. Neverthe- 
less, logic in grammar and construction 
it will not forego. English moves along 
a path less even. Chateaubriand read and 
spoke our island-tongue for years; it has 
left its mark on him, and he envied Mil- 
ton, as well he might. 

But there is no end to one’s reflections 
on this incomparable prose-poet. Rheto- 
rician, as Mr. Arnold thought was the 
judgment of Englishmen about him; 
megalomaniac, to such a degree that 
when he contemplates himself and his do- 
ings he falls into ecstasy; charlatan, no 
doubt, and unconsciously hard because 
self-centred; he is not likeable, but he 
stands alone. It is rather a shame to fix 
on this creator of Childe Harold the 
epithet Byronic. Byron was pupil, not 
master, and in the first of these volumes 
we may study Lara; in the second we 
follow a pilgrimage that traversed the 
Mediterranean and did homage to the 
Isles of Greece years before Byron 
carved his name on the marble column 
where one can read it still in the temple 
at Sunium. If plagiarism, it must be 
charged on the canny Scot; but stealing 
in this fashion is god-like—would there 
were more of it! 

One was nearly forgetting to say that 
Chateaubriand met and knew everybody, 
from Washington to Metternich, from 
Burke and Mirabeau (what a conjunc- 
tion!), to Nelson and Bolivar; he 

‘sketches them all to the life. Whoever 
wishes for an easy acquaintance with 
French men of letters under Napoleon 
may begin it here. The translator’s 
notes, brief and frequent, make a small 
dictionary of famous names, in which 
one or two slips are pardonable. I may 
observe that Fénélon never set out for 
Greece; he only talked of it. The first 
volume, with its gloomy pictures of Saint 
Malo, its Chateau de Combourg and its 
old Brittany is most admirable, thrilling 
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in no conventional sensé. Equal but un. 
like is the story of Brunswick’s futile 
campaign in 1792, told with inexhaustible 
spirit. Other episodes—the wanderings 
in America, the execution of the Duc 
d’Enghien—carry us to quite different, 
but not less fascinating, scenes. And four 
volumes are yet to come. Finally, ob- 
serve the illustrations, of which one, 
showing us George III., blind and insane, 
seated in his easy-chair and looking on 
vacancy, haunts the imagination when we 
turn from it, and would not be out of 
place in King Lear. 
William Barry. 


ITI. 


DUDENEY’S “SPINDLE 
PLoucu.”* 


Mrs. AND 


In view of the stigma which seems to 
lie in the term “sex-problem novel,” one 
hesitates to apply it to such eminently 
sane, clear-sighted pictures of life as Fol- 
ly Corner and Spindle and Plough. Yet 
the vital and dominant note in both these 
books, the note which differentiates them 
sharply from the works of many other 
careful and able writers of to-day, is their 
delicate yet pervading consciousness 
of sex. Mrs. Dudeney’s literary creed 
might best be defined as a sort of whole- 
some ‘realism, the sort of realism which 
does not go out of its way in search of 
the unpleasant side of life, but does not 
ignore or shrink from what it finds in the 
natural and ordinary course. With the 
psychological writers of the Continental 
schools, and their morbid curiosity for 
what is abnormal and perverted, she has 
little in common. There is nothing of 
pathological interest in either her char- 
acters or her plots. She simply recog- 
nises quite frankly certain basic, ele- 
mental physical facts, and handles them 
with a fearlessness characteristic of those 
who live their lives close to nature, who 
have grown up in the atmosphere of field 
and farm, and delight in the study of 
nature’s methods of growth and of frui- 
tion. 

In treating the sex element, it is quite 
unnecessary for a novelist to go to the 
length of a Maupassant or a Tolstoi or a 
d’Annunzio in order to recognise that 

*Spindle and Plough. By Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney. New ¥ork: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 
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this is a serious factor in modern social 
life, that no amount of conventional 
ignoring or glossing over will prevent it 
from becoming a paramount issue in the 
life of many a normal man or woman; 
that below an apparently tranquil surface, 
an unspoken and inexplicable aversion or 
preference contains the key of many a 
life which otherwise would have been 
lived far differently; and that while the 
novelist who sees nothing else in life than 
these unseen undercurrents runs the risk 
of sinking to the level of the pernogra- 
pher, the novelist who deliberately 
shuts his eyes to sex problems is at best 
in danger of giving only a warped and 
distorted picture. 

Mrs. Dudeney wisely follows a middle 
course. Her characters, one and all, 
stand forth from the printed page en- 
dowed with life, not because they are bet- 
ter individualised, clearer portraitures, 
with all their little idiosyncrasies of man- 
ner and of taste, but because of their 
obvious consciousness of sex, because 
she has made them living men and wo- 
men, tingling with vitality and presented 
to us under the life-giving touch of fun- 
damental human passions. One thing 
that is pleasant about Mrs. Dudeney’s 
characters is that they are all thoroughly 
normal, well-balanced types. Her men, 
at least the men in whom she seems to 
take particular interest, are stalwart, 
hard-working farmers of the more pros- 
perous sort, with an atmosphere of the 
glebe about them; her women are large, 
well-built, and without being beautiful, 
are at least good to look upon, and with 
a suggestion of physical well-being about 
them. They are none of them of the 
neurotic, anemic type of the Continental 
novelists. There is not a Magda or a 
Hedda Gabler or a Madame de Burne 
among them. They are as far from be- 
ing spoiled by the modern higher educa- 
tion as they are from sinking to the level 
of mere household drudges. In short, 
they are simply types of the average Eng- 
lishwoman of to-day, with all her virtues 
and her limitations. 

It is in these studies of women that 
Mrs. Dudeney reveals all that is best in 
her genius. Her chief preoccupation 
seems to be the conflict which goes on 
in the hearts of some women between 
two opposing instincts—that of inde- 
pendence and freedom and physical com- 
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fort on the one hand, and on the other 
that of sex and sacrifice and self- 
surrender. Hitherto the type which 
seems to have interested Mrs. Dudeney 
to the exclusion of all others is that in 
which the second of these impulses is 
paramount. She has given us some in- 
teresting studies even in those slight 
sketches contained in Men of Marlowe, 
especially in that one telling how a weak, 
foolish little woman comes stealing back 
to the scene of former rendezvous simply 
because the old compelling power of a 
burnt-out passion is still too strong to be 
combated. But, of course, the supreme 
example of this type is that of Pamela in 
Folly Corner. Here is a girl who by 
nature is essentially ease-loving, fond 
of curling up cat-like in a warm cor- 
ner by the fire; a girl who, after 
long suffering and anxiety, has ob- 
tained, to all intents and purposes, 
what she wanted—a pleasant home, a so- 
cial standing, a husband who will never 
be inconveniently exacting—and all this 
she throws aside at the sound of the voice 
of the one man in the world who happens 
to appeal to her in just that way; and be- 
cause he calls her carelessly by the fool- 
ish little monosyllabic name, which he 
alone used, she follows him blindly into 
poverty and danger and possible dis- 
grace. The type is drawn with a mas- 
terly touch. It is undoubtedly a type 
which is not uncommon, and the question 
which involuntarily arose in the reader’s 
mind was whether Mrs. Dudeney herself 
intended it to represent the average nor- 
mal woman—whether, in short, she 
thought that for every woman there ex- 
ists somewhere in the world a man whose 
voice would possess that same compelling 
power. Spindle and Plough is an inter- 
esting answer to this question, and it 
is emphatically negative. In this story 
Mrs. Dudeney has undertaken to portray 
the opposite type, the woman largely 
lacking in what the French so conveni- 
ently term tempérament; the woman 
with a deep-rooted contempt for love and 
marriage and mankind in general—a con- 
tempt based upon ignorance and imma- 
turity. 

Shalisha Pilgrim is a distinctly interest- 
ing type, a big, broad-shouldered, some- 
what masculine girl with an innate spirit 
of freedom and independence—a girl 
to whom air and outdoor life are es- 
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sential, and who would stifle in the arti- 
ficial air of a London drawing-room. As 
a child, her ugliness was her mother’s 
despair; as a woman, she has just fallen 
short of beauty, in spite of her dark, 
arching brows and her heavy ropes of 
red-gold hair; but she has that rarer 
charm of expression, which is better and 
more lasting than any physical loveliness. 
Intolerant as she is of love and sentiment, 
Shalisha is by nature qualified for deep 
devotion. The maternal instinct, the 
spirit of self-sacrifice is highly developed, 
and she is impelled to lavish it upon 
something or somebody. While her 
father, an impoverished invalid artist, 
lived, she lavished it upon him. After 
his death, she transferred it to her moth- 
er, a silly, flighty, Dresden-china little 
woman, whose mature years in no way 
interfered with endless flirtations, and 
whom Shalisha guarded jealously from a 
second marriage, looking with youthful 
austerity upon such a possibility as a 
profanation of her father’s memory. 
Shalisha is by profession a landscape 
gardener, and at the opening of the story 
she has just obtained an excellent situa- 
tion in the country, through the kindness 
of her “Godmother Bloss”—a piece of 
good fortune which she welcomes chiefly 
as an opportunity to break off her moth- 
er’s latest matrimonial entanglement with 
portly, pompous Mr. Poundsberry, a 
well-to-do auctioneer, who confuses his 
aspirates and drinks his tea from the sau- 
cer. 

At Bramble Tye, Mr. Boylett’s estate, 
Shalisha comes in close personal contact 
for the first time with men—two men in 
particular, her employer and Felix Rule, 
the bailiff. Both of these men, attracted 
by the novel charm of the girl’s freedom, 
her masculine independence, her uncon- 
ventionality, soon seek to win her, each 
in his own way; and their attention 
vaguely troubles her, although the trou- 
ble is not wholly unpleasant. Yet so 
little does she know of matters of the 
heart that Boylett’s proposal takes her 
unawares, and what Felix says to her on 
the eve of his departure for America is 
said and answered, and he is well on his 
journey before she realises that he has 
offered himself and that she has refused 
him. Boylett she refuses with her eyes 
open. His offer means much to her—it 
means a lifelong home on the place 
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where she has laboured so lovingly; it 
means the care of Boylett’s orphaned 
daughter, whom Shalisha longs to take 
under her maternal protection; but the 
price is too high if it means the sacrifice 
of her freedom, the abandonment of her 
out-door life, the necessity of fulfilling 
a wife’s obligations to Boylett, a man 
who “is guilty of the effeminacy of a 
Pullman car,” and “talks about the beau- 
ties of nature instead of feeling and liv- 
ing them.” Besides, deep down in her 
heart, under the austerity of her unawak- 
ened senses, she already knows that, 
sooner or later, Felix, sensible, plodding 
English farmer though he is, will return 
and claim her in spite of herself. 

In point of fact, Felix does return—a 
transformed Felix in all the opulence of 
new raiment, heavy watch-chain and 
blazing pin, and with the comfortable 
assurance of a neat little fortune amassed 
by honest toil. He makes the mistake of 
taking Shalisha’s consent almost for 
granted, and blurts out his plans to take 
her away from Bramble Bye, to lavish 
jewels on her, to transplant her to the 
very life which she has always held in 
contempt. In his eagerness and impet- 
uosity he gave her no time to collect her- 
self : 


He frightened and chilled her. The old 
disquieting thrill which she had felt before 
under his touch convulsed her now. She dis- 
trusted this joy. It opened the flood-gates of 
emotion. She didn’t want to be stirred. She 
wanted to lead her celibate, calm life. She 
wanted nothing tangible. He might love and 
admire and serve and guard—no more. She 
experienced an old maid’s prudery and cau- 
tious retreat. She tried to put a greater dis- 
tance between them. His eyes, his hands, ar- 
dent; his mouth so near that she could feel 
the hot breath of his hurried breathing— 
alarmed her. She felt herself to be in a vague 
way sullied. 

He retreated farther than she wished. He 
seemed to divine the distaste she felt; per- 
haps it was written on her twitching, averted 
face. 

“What do you want?” he asked in a voice 
like a whip. 

“T don’t know,” she returned brokenly. 

“Ts it possible that a woman can be such a 
fool ?” 


This is the way in which Felix came 
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and went a second time; because Shali- 
sha, unlike Pamela, was not one of 
those women who sacrifice everything 
and come at the first careless word of 
the man they love. She is capable of self- 
surrender to a high degree; but it must 
be on her own terms and in her own good 
time. And when Felix at last comes 
again, stripped of his fortune and his 
finery, hungry and in rags, and she takes 
him in and gives him a prodigal’s wel- 
come, one feels that the great devotion 
of which she is capable and which has at 
last found a permanent object upon 
which to spend itself is, after all, even 
now far more maternal in its nature than 
it is the devotion of true passion. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 


IV. 


QUILLER-CouUcH’sS 
COTES.”’* 


Mr. “THE WEsT- 


It is very rare to come across a book 
which so fully satisfies the demands of 
the fastidious reader as does Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’s latest story. A light, graceful 
structure, finely proportioned, with not 
one clumsy excrescence, it has all the ar- 
tistic merit of the best of the writer’s 
shorter tales. But it is not only our sense 
of art that is ministered to; the book is 
a masterpiece of delicate sentiment. The 
scene is laid in a West Country town, at 
the time of the Napoleonic wars, and the 
main persons of the drama are, on the 
one hand, members of a highly respect- 
able, solid local family, and on the other, 
French prisoners of war stationed in their 
neighbourhood. Romance has its un- 
foreseen, irresistible way with the heart of 
a plain woman of thirty-seven, who re- 
sponds shyly, staidly, but with burning 
gratitude, to the attentions of a French- 
man almost young enough to be her son. 
This is a theme which could be decently 
handled by, say, one writer in a thousand. 
Mr. Quiller-Couch is that one, and he 
has created an unforgettable woman. 
Dorothea’s late blossoming of romance 
is treated with perfect sincerity. Its 
crudity, its perilous nearness to the ridic- 
ulous are never concealed; nor is her 
own helplessness in dealing with a situa- 
tion too difficult for her. Yet she comes 
out of the coil with a halo of pathetic dig- 


*The Westcotes. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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nity. Her shrinkings and her incapaci- 
ties are not of our time. We have 
changed all that for our women—or so 
we say. And yet among the more self- 
reliant, more boisterous types in the liv- 
ing world around us is there one that is 
more real than Dorothea? 

But the writer has not given the depre- 
cating heroine undue prominence. The 
book is a gallery, a small, selected gal- 
lery, of gems of portraiture. Raoul, the 
lover, is a finely discriminating study of 
a fascinating young Frenchman, whose 
emotional nature, with its need of drama 
and of audience, and whose wit tempt 
him to belie his real nobility. But our 
special delight is Endymion, the stately, 
high-handed, benevolent banker-squire, 
with his pride in his tolerance, in his cul- 
ture, and his consummate talent for say- 
ing the wrong thing with a conscious air 
of being specially delicate and keen-wit- 
ted. Nowhere is there caricature. His 
capability is given as much weight as his 
pompousness. The humour of his por- 
trait depends greatly on the fine modera- 
tion of the painter, who, with a few light 
touches, lets us see the man. 


“I take, you must know,” says Endymion, 
“a somewhat broad view on such matters— 
may I, without offence, term it a liberal one?” 
.... “A broad-minded fellow” was the gen- 
eral verdict; and some admirers added that 
ideas which in weaker men might seem to 
lean toward free thought, and even toward 
Jacobinism, became Mr. Westcote handsomely 
enough. He knew how to carry them off, to 
wear them lightly as flourishes and ornaments 
of his robust common sense, and might be 
trusted not to go too far. Endymion, who 
had an exquisite fair for the approval of his 
own class, soon learned to take an honest pride 
in his liberalism and to enjoy its discreet dis- 
play. 


Let us thank Mr. Quiller-Couch with 
heartiness for allowing us to share his 
enjoyment of Endymion. 

A. Macdonell. 


V. 
CHARLES Major’s “DorotHy VERNON.”* 


Some months ago Mr. Major pub- 
lished a book called The Bears of Blue 


* Dorothy Vernon. By Charles Major. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
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River. It created no great stir, when 
compared to the remarkable popularity 
of When Knighthood Was in Flower, 
two or three years earlier; but there was 
much in it that elicited commendation, 
and a number of reviewers pointed out 
what an excellent thing it was that Mr. 
Major had abandoned the field of the 
English historical novel, of which he 
could necessarily know little or nothing, 
and had turned to a subject with which, 
as a Westerner, an Indiana man, he 
must, of course, be thoroughly at 
home. The point looked not un- 
plausible and was very generally ac- 
cepted as an excellent one, summing 
up the whole matter. But in the interest 
of truth it must be pointed out that the 
reviewers in question were on both 
points a little bit astray. To the time of 
the Tudor dynasty in England and the 
corresponding period in France, Mr. Ma- 
jor has given the study of a great many 
years. In the reading of countless long 
evenings he has followed the careers of 
great personages and their companions, 
not only through the pages of conven- 
tional history, but in the sidelights of his- 
tory, the memoirs and the letters, until 
there is probably hardly a man or a wo- 
man of even minor importance of whose 
life and personality he does not know 
something. On the other hand, in the 
matter of The Bears of Blue River Mr. 
Major confessed to the present writer a 
short time ago that his acquaintance with 
bears had been limited to those he had 
seen in zodlogical gardens or being led 
about at the end of chains. “Why, I’ve 
never seen a bear in the woods in my 
life!” 

Although she appears on the scene only 
when the novel is drawing toward its 
end, in Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, 
Mr. Major handles Mary, Queen of 
Scots, with scant ceremony. The luck- 
less rival of Elizabeth has found cham- 
pions to conspire for her even in history, 
to suborn or distort evidence, to explain 
away certain episodes concerning Darn- 
ley, and Bothwell, and Rizzio and many 
others—but Mr. Major is not of these. 
He is ready to believe the worst of her— 
and the worst is probably the truth—and 
paints her as wholly selfish, treacherous 
and frankly wanton. Of Elizabeth, he 
says that she was a great queen and a 
wise queen, though this is nothing new, 


and dwells upon her man’s brain and her 
love of justice. Yet in half a dozen little 
scenes he has illustrated the violence of 
her temper and her inordinate, blind van- 
ity. 

Briefly, Dorothy Vernon is another 
Knighthood. In detail it is a somewhat 
better-written book than Knighthood: 
but in the main it possesses all of the ear- 
lier story’s virtues and about all of 
its faults. The heroine, Dorothy Ver- 
non, is simply another Mary Tudor, who 
says “damn” prettily and passionately, 
and breaks hearts and crockery with 
equal intensity. Her lover, Sir John 
Manners, is away from her, guarding 
Mary, Queen of Scots, who is in hiding 
at the castle of Lord Rutland, the father 
of Sir John. Dorothy grows jealous, and 
questions a serving-maid as to the rela- 
tions between her lover and the Queen. 


“Indeed, yes, mistress,” returned Jennie. 
... “They do walk together a great deal on 
the ramparts, and the white snaky lady do 
look up into Sir John’s face like this”—here 
Jennie assumed a love-lorn expression. “And 
—and once, mistress, I thought—I thought—” 

“Yes, yes, Jesu!” hissed Dorothy, clutching 
Jennie by the arm, “you thought, you thought. 
Tell me! Tell me! What in hell’s name did 
you think? Speak quickly, wench.” 

“I am not sure, mistress, but I thought I 
saw his arm about her waist one evening on 
the ramparts. It was dark, and for sure I 
could not tell, but—” 

“God’s curse upon the white huzzy!” 
screamed Dorothy. “God’s curse upon her! 
She is stealing him from me, and I am help- 
less.” 

She clasped her hands over the top of her 
head and ran to and fro across the room, 
uttering inarticulate cries of agony. Then she 
sat upon the bedside and threw herself into 
Madge’s arms, crying under her breath, “My 
God! My God! Think of it, Madge. I have 
given him my heart, my soul, oh¢ merciful 
God, my love—all that I have worth giving, 
and now comes this white wretch, and because 
she is a queen and was sired in hell she tries 
to steal him from me and coaxes him to put 
his arm around her waist.” 


When we realise that poor Sir John 
in this matter is quite innocent, it is evi- 
dent that Dorothy, despite her wondrous 
crown of red hair and her transcendent 
beauty, would not be the most comforta- 
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ble woman in the world with whom to 
live. But in an historical novel of two 
centuries and a half ago it is another 
matter. 

As for the story—well, let us append 
the following publisher’s note, which 
contains fewer adjectives and is more 
generally intelligent than publishers’ 
notes usually are: 


The plot is centred around Haddon Hall, 
famous in history as one of the places which 
sheltered Mary, Queen of Scots, during her 
captivity. The story itself is of the romantic 
attachment and elopement of Dorothy Vernon 
and young John Manners, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of parents and guardians. The time is 
around 1560. The story of the hero and hero- 
ine has long filled a romantic place in the 
more personal annals of Elizabethan history. 
Both Elizabeth and Mary Stuart come into 
the story, which is set in perhaps the most beau- 
tiful of English scenery—the hill country of 
Derbyshire, in the neighbourhood of Chats- 
worth, beautiful hills through which flow the 
Wye and the Derwent. This neighbourhood is 
one of the most interesting in England. Not 
far from it is Chatsworth, where Walter 
Scott was often seen, and where Byron met 
fair Mary Chaworth, the heiress of Annesley. 
Not far to the south of it is Leehurst, where 
Florence Nightingale used to live, while to 
the north of it is the grave of Little John, 
famous in the Robin Hood legend. Some of 
the rooms in Haddon Hall stand exactly as 
Dorothy herself saw them three hundred years 
ago. In the state chamber still stands the 
canopied bed of green velvet and white satin 
in which tradition says Queen Elizabeth slept 
when she visited Haddon to open the first ball 
in the new ball-room of that day. 


It should be suggested that in the 
course of the narrative Mr. Major has 
neglected several opportunities to height- 
en scenes and to score effective points. 
Forinstance, where the fact that there had 
been years before a love affair between 
Lady Crawford and Lord Rutland is 
hinted at, the reader’s curiosity is aroused 
inartistically. To the mind of the pres- 
ent reviewer more should have been said 
or much less. Mr. Major’s discursive- 
ness of style leads him frequently to take 
the bathos. Nowhere is this more no- 
ticeable than at the end of the last chapter 
of the book, where the very last sentence 
completely spoils the effect of the whole 
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preceding paragraph. But these short- 
comings are merely those of detail. Asa 
whole, Dorothy Vernon possesses quali- 
ties which should commend it to every 
one of the several hundred thousand per- 
sons who enjoyed When Knighthood 
Was in Flower. 
Firmin Dredd. 


VI. 


Mrs. BANKs’s “OLDFIELD.”* 


If one wishes for a few brief hours to 
slip away from the strenuous life in fic- 
tion and in fact, it is worth while reading 
Oldfield—a quaint, unusual _ story, 
marked by much fine feeling and beau- 
ty of expression. Oldfield is a peaceful, 
pastoral village in the Pennyroyal Region 
of Kentucky, probably much the same to- 
day as it was fifty odd years ago. It did 
not have a large population; just a hand- 
ful of people, who patronised one small 
“store,” and who gathered together on 
Sunday at one meeting-house. 


It was a pleasant, peaceful sight to see the 
people coming out of their green-bowered 
houses on that radiant May morning. The 
old locust trees were at the sweetest and whit- 
est of their flowering; the light, fine foliage 
seemed to float on the south breeze; the long 
clusters of snowy flowers swung gently to 
and fro over the heads of the church- 
goers, like silvered censers filling the air with 
richest incense. And there at the base of 
every fragile spray—emblem of life’s mortal- 
ity—lay the bed of next year’s leaf, symbol of 
life’s immortality. But the simple people, 
walking beneath, went on their way heeding 
only the beauty, and the sweetness, and the 
warmth of the sunshine. . . . From the oppo- 
site direction, also, the pious people of Old- 
field were approaching the meeting-house, the 
men to enter one door and the women an- 
other. Even the children were strictly di- 
vided, the boys sitting. with their fathers and 
the girls with their mothers. Once when a 
man, who was a stranger and unacquainted 
with Oldfield customs, wandered in and un- 
knowingly took a seat on the women’s side, a 
scandalised shock passed over the entire con- 
gregation. It was a serious matter, to be 
gravely discussed for many a day thereafter. 


From the first chapter one breathes the 


* Oldfield. By Nancy Huston Banks. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
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atmosphere of the place. The characters 
in the story, long since dead, soon become 
real to the reader. 

The most lovable figure in Oldfield 
was Miss Judy Bramwell. 


She was so very pretty, so small, so slight, 
so exquisite altogether. Old as she was, she 
had still the movements of a bird. Her sweet, 
old face was as fair as any girl’s, and as ready 
with its delicate blushes. Her soft hair, white 
as falling snowflakes and as curly as a child’s, 
was burnished by a silver gloss lovelier than 
the sheen of youth. And her beautiful eyes 
were still the blue of the flax flowers. 


Miss Judy and her sister were maiden 
ladies, living alone in one of the “green- 
bowered” houses, where genteel poverty 
finally broke the fluttering heart of sweet 
little Miss Judy. Near them lived Sid- 
ney Wendell, the village newsmonger, 
and Doris, her daughter, the pride of 
Miss Judy’s maternal spirit. Not far 
down the road were Tom Watson and his 
wife ; the former a strange figure, indeed, 
and the latter divided between love for 
her husband and faith in her religion. 
There were also the Widow Gordon, who 
drove in a coach, and whose grandson, 
Lynn, fell desperately in love with Doris. 
The following description of Doris, as 
she took her first dancing lesson, is cer- 
tainly charming: 


And more serious than Monsieur Beau- 
champ was Doris herself, facing him from the 
opposite side of the passage; grave, indeed, 
as any wood nymph performing some sacred 
rite in a sylvan temple. When the young 
man saw her first she stood poised and flut- 
tering, as a butterfly poises and flutters, un- 
certain whether to alight or to fly. The thin 
skirt of the book-muslin party-coat, delicately 
held out at the sides by the very tips of her 
fingers, and lightly caught by the soft wind, 
spread like the wings of a white bird. The 
slippers, heel-less, and yellow as buttercups, 
were thus brought bewitchingly into view— 
with the narrow ribbons daintily crossed over 
the instep and tied around the ankle—as they 
darted in and out beneath the fluttering skirt. 
Her golden hair, loosed by the dance and the 
breeze, fell around her shoulders in a radiant 
mantle, growing more beautiful with every 
airy movement. The exquisite curve of her 
cheek, nearly always colourless, now faintly 
reflected the rose-red of her perfect lips as 
the snow-drift reflects the glow of the sunset. 
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Her large, dark eyes were lost under her long 
lashes, and never wandered for an instant 
from the little Frenchman’s guiding toes. 
.... She followed their every motion as 
thistledown follows the wind: stepping deli- 
cately, advancing coquettishly, courtesying 
quaintly—as Miss Judy had taught her—and 
retiring, alluring, only to begin over and over 
again. It was all as artless, as graceful and 
as natural as the floating of the thistledown; 
and such a wonderful dance as never was seen 
on land or sea, unless, as the young man 
thought, with the sight going to his head like 
royal burgundy—the fairies might have danced 
something of the kind on Erin’s enchanted 
moss within the moonlit ring. 


But the story is not all romance and 
maidenly innocence. There is an under- 
current of tragedy and mystery sur- 
rounding the figures of Judge Stanley 
and the Spaniard Alvarado. The author 
touches upon Kentucky’s attitude on the 
taking of human life, and the effect that 
its unwritten law had upon the Judge. 
To write a story of Southern life in the 
middle of the last century without draw- 
ing upon the Civil War for material, or 
upon dialect for local colour, is something 
of a feat. Mrs. Banks has done this and 
more. She has taken her readers away 
from everything that is sordid and un- 
wholesome, and for awhile has bidden 
them enter a community of loving and 
lovable people. Figuratively speaking, 
the pages are fragrant with the odour of 
dried rose leaves. In writing her first 
novel, Mrs. Banks has borne in mind the 
words of Cyrano de Bergerac: “Never 
write a word that comes not from the 
heart.” Flora Mai Holly. 


VII. 


Hovucu’s “THE MuIssIssipPi 
BuBBLeE.”’* 


JEMERSON 


The historical novel, with its promise 
of large rewards, has lured so many 
promising writers aside from _ their 
chosen path that one defection more or 
less has ceased to be a surprise. Mr. 
Hough’s case, however, seems at first 
sight to be exceptionally flagrant. He 
had already identified himself with a 
group of young Western writers, a group 


*The Mississippi Bubble. 
Hough. 
Company. 


By Emerson 
Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill 
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broad enough to include men of such 
varied calibre as Frank Norris and Stew- 
art White, and while lacking sufficiently 
definite aims and aspirations to be called 
a school, yet bound together by certain 
characteristic traits and methods. They 


all possess a certain breezy freedom of . 


word and phrase, and a big, almost epic, 
fashion of treating the basic problems of 
life, very effective when not overdone. 
And in his Girl of the Half-Way House 
Mr. Hough was wise enough not to over- 
do it. His success, so far, has been dis- 
tinctly in the realm of modern life—the 
rough, rugged life of the Western fron- 
tier—and when the announcement came 
that he had deserted his post to write a 
historical romance, a French tale of the 
period of the Regency, those who wished 
him well could scarcely be blamed for 
feeling that he was making a rather sad 
mistake. 

For these reasons it is all the pleasanter 
to own that the mistake was all the other 
way. The Mississippi Bubble is not only 
its own justification, but distinctly an ad- 
vance upon the author’s previous work. 
Mr. Hough claims that instead of his 
writing the story it in a large measure 
wrote itself, so firm a hold had the char- 
acter. of the hero taken upon his imag- 
ination, In this respect he does not stand 
alone, for many another novelist, from 
Harrison Ainsworth to Archibald Clav- 
ering Gunter, has come under the spell of 
John Law, adventurer, gambler and 
financier, and wrought him into fiction 
according to their several talents. Take 
down the average cyclopedia and turn 
to the article on John Law, and you will 
find even in such a meagre, colourless 
skeleton of his life, as the typical cyclo- 
pedia article must be, material ready 
made fora romance. Mr. Hough has in 
all essentials followed history rather 
closely. He shows us John Law jour- 
neying to London, a stranger, penniless 
and on foot, begging a ride over the last 
few miles in a carriage occupied by two 
fair women. He shows us Law at the 
fashionable gambling rooms in London, 
provoking wondering comment by his 
daring returns, his marvellous luck, his 
fabulous winnings; he shows him again 
in counsel with the leading statesmen and 
financiers of the realm, dominating the 
meeting with the obvious simplicity and 
soundness of his advice, and successfully 
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steering the fortunes of the Bank of Eng- 
land, then in its infancy. And at the 
same time he shows him not only a bold 
player and shrewd economist, but an in- 
trepid, tempestuous lover, breaking down 
all barriers of etiquette and rank and for- 
tune, and wringing a confession of an- 
swering love from the fair owner of the 
coach which brought him to London. 
History records the unfortunate duel 
which destroyed Law’s prospects at the 
outset, his imprisonment in Newgate, his 
escape, and his reappearance many years 
later in France as the founder of the fa- 
mous “System” and promoter of the 
“Mississippi Scheme,” which, bursting, 
lefta wreckage still unparalleled in the an- 
nals of finance. Mr. Hough’s bold inno- 
vation consists in accounting for the in- 
tervening years by making Law, a fugi- 
tive from justice, bury himself in the un- 
explored wilds of America, joining a 
band of intrepid voyageurs and pushing 
on westward and southward to the 
unknown lands beyond the Mississippi. 
Here Law beholds the boundless expanse 
of rolling prairie, of a fertility never yet 
put to the test; he sees some acres of 
maize, thinly sown by Indian women, a 
plant never yet seen by European eyes; 
and his far-seeing mind of economist and 
financier grasps at a bound the limitless 
possibilities of wealth spreading out be- 
fore him—a dream since realised, of the 
West converted into a vast granary, roll- 
ing its flood of golden grain across the 
Continent and across the ocean to bring 
renewed prosperity to Eastern nations. 
This is the dream which the John Law of 
Mr. Hough’s imagination carries back 
with him to France; it is this on which 
he bases his “system,” his Mississippi 
Company and all the rest of the financial 
schemes which ended so disastrously. 
According to the author’s conception, 
Law was an economist far in advance of 
his time; his methods were sound and 
should have succeeded, had not the Re- 
gent, in defiance of his advice, flooded the 
market with worthless paper and pre- 
cipitated a panic. The chapter in which 
Law, foreseeing the bankruptcy of 
France, firmly tells the Regent that he 
refuses to take a further part in the 
finances of the kingdom, is told with a 
dramatic power that deserves recogni- 
tion, suggesting, as it does, something of 
that audacious disregard of the majesty 
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of sovereigns which was one of the most 
valuable stock-in-trades of Alexander 
Dumas, pére. 

The present review has intentionally 
dwelt upon one side of the story—that 
which concerns John Law, the reckless 
gambler, the bold financier, the soldier of 
fortune. Of the other side of the story, 
the love element, there is less to be said 
in praise. There were two women in the 
coach which bore John Law, ragged and 
penniless, to London town, and while he 
loved one only, not wisely but too well, 
both women fell in love with him. The 
one whom he scorns convinces him, dur- 
ing his imprisonment, of the falsity of 
the other, to whom he is betrothed, and 
plays her part so well that it is she, and 
not the other, whom he bears with him 
over seas to share his exile in the wilder- 
ness. In all frankness, it must be con- 
fessed that Mr. Hough’s strength lies 
rather in his pictures of men, virile, 
dauntless men of action, than in his at- 
tempts to draw women—the dainty wo- 
men of the days of the Regency. And it 
is questionable which is less convincing, 
the treachery of the woman whom John 
Law did not love and the success of her 
trick to win him, or the final chapter, in 
which the woman whom he did love 
through good and ill comes to him at last 
in his hour of sorest need. The public, 
of course, prefer a happy ending, and this 
Mr. Hough has conscientiously tried to 
give them. History, however, tells us 
a different story; that John Law, after 
the bursting of the “bubble,” dragged out 
ten more lonely, unhappy years in Ven- 
ice, where at last he died, haunted to the 
end by visionary, impossible schemes for 
regaining his prestige and assuring the 
prosperity of all Europe. 

P. R. O’crast. 


VIII. 


HENRY HARLAND’s “THE Lapy PARA- 
MOUNT.”’* 


Another novel of exceedingly airy, 
flimsy, though not ungraceful propor- 
tions, has been produced by the author of 
The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box, a book which 
was much praised in nosegay terms, 


From 


* The Lady Paramount. By Henry Harland. 
London and New York: John Lane, The Bod- 
ley Head, 1902. 


one remembers, by its admirers. 
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The Lady Paramount there emanates 
also something akin to the scent of flow- 
ers—not of very wild posies, to be sure, 
but of the sophisticated variety that are 
picked from a basket on Twenty-third 
Street or at the Royal Exchange. It is, 
indeed, a pretty tale, most tastefully and 
cleverly put together; the reader marvels 
at the facility, the invention, and, above 
all, the inextinguishable spirit of merri- 
ment that are employed in the intricate 
elaboration of the little bit of whimsical- 
ity which constitutes the plot. It is a 
fair remark that scarce any one else could 
have made as much of it. To add that 
the reader’s wonderment is chiefly specu- 
lative, being rather an interest in the 
process than in the results achieved, and 
that, in common with the reviewer, a 
good many people will doubtless feel a 
desire to toss The Lady Paramount into 
a convenient waste-basket because it fails 
to amuse—to say this is unnecessary ; for 
there are, doubtless, as many others to 
find it delightful in every line. 

The notion of the book is certainly 
piquant. “The Duchess” might have han- 
dled it enticingly under the title of A 
Beautiful Girl’s Caprice. Susanna, 
Countess of Sampaolo— 


a little castaway island in the Adriatic ...a 
little mountainous island, all fragrant of rose- 
mary and basil, all grey with olive-trees,—all 
grey save where the grey is broken by the 
green of vineyards, or the white and green 
of villas with their gardens, or the white and 
red of villages, with their red roofs, and white 
walls and campanili,—all grey, and yet all blue 
and gold, between the blue sea and the blue 
sky, in the golden light,—the little, unknown, 
beautiful island of Sampaolo. 


Susanna, the mistress of all, or most 


‘ all of this marvel, a sumptuous Italian 


girl of twenty-two, who wears ropes of 
pearls, and delicate ball costumes from 
Paris, decides to journey to England in 
order to surprise with an offer of mar- 
riage her cousin, Anthony Craford, of 
Craford, a handsome young gentleman 
whom she has never seen. Craford is the 
rightful heir to the great estates of which 
the Countess holds adverse possession, 
but as he has not the ghost of a chance to 
regain his property and title, it is the 
lady’s pleasure to thus gracefully right 
the wrong her ancestors committed. So 
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she goes to England disguised as a wid- 
ow; in her own words, “a rich, charm- 
ing, dashing, not too disconsolate 
widow,” the Widow Torrebianca—after 
the island peak of that name. 

Having hired Craford’s house of him, 
she becomes a near and tantalising neigh- 
pour. There is nothing bold or unro- 
mantic about her methods. Quite the 
contrary. He does not know who she 
really is, and she meets him in “the hours 
immaculate,” when 


the flowers, beyond there in the sun, the 
droning of the bees, the liquid bird-notes, the 
perfumes in the still, soft air, all seemed to 
melt and become part of his thought of her, 
rendering it more poignant, more insidiously 
sweet, 


and she does not tell him, but permits him 
first to succumb to the glances of orbs 
which are described as follows: 


Her eyes were eyes you could imagine 
laughing at you, mocking you, teasing you, 
leading you on, putting you off, seeing through 
you, disdaining you; but constant in them was 
the miracle of womanhood; and you could 
imagine them softening adorably, filling with 
heavenly weakness, yielding in womanly sur- 
render, -trusting you, calling you, needing you. 


The gentleman of Craford melts like 
wax. 


He pressed her nose to his mouth, crushing 
it, breathing in its scent, trying to possess 
himself of the touch her mouth had left upon 
it. 


The rest of the novel contains numer- 
ous sentimental, and, withal, sprightly 
scenes between the two, the disclosure to 
Craford of the fact that Madame Torre- 
bianca is Countess of Sampaolo, with all 
that this implies, and the happy consum- 
mation of her plans, being withheld quite 
cleverly until the end. 

Carl Hovey. 


IX. 
Mr. Meakin’s “THE AssassINns.”* 
This is a story of the Crusades from the 
Saracen point of view, and, as the title 
indicates, with the sect of the Hashashin 
(eaters of hashish) and the “Old Man of 


.*The Assassins. By Nevill Myers Mea- 
kin. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
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the Mountain” as its centre of interest. 
One may have an under-feeling that it is 
suggested work in several respects; that, 
but -for Richard Yea-and-Nay, it might 
never have been written, and that the 
opening chapter—“The Assassins’ Feast,” 
is coloured closely after the some- 
what similar feast in the corresponding 
chapter of Salammbé; still, this is, after 
all, only an impression, and the inside 
history of fiction makes it easily possible 
that Mr. Meakin never read Hewlett’s 
and never heard of Flaubert’s romance. 
Viewed generally, The Assassins is a 
pretty good story, and holds the roman- 
tic-loving reader very well. Naturally, 
its motives are superstition, battle, mur- 
der and sudden death, suitably stimulated 
and relieved by love. Saladin is intro- 
duced as one of the leading characters: 
a noble, beneficent and _ enlightened 
prince, who is followed with a devotion 
that borders upon worship. What little 
of Richard is seen, on the other hand, 
shows him a thoroughly disreputable 
barbarian, which is probably close 
enough to the fact. As for the Old Man 
of the Mountain and his subjects, we 
are inclined to believe the picture more 
acctirate than Hewlett’s, in whose book 
these appear as figures in a subsidiary 
and palpably imaginary episode. A\l- 
together the possibilities of the story are 
great, for there is no setting in which so 
brilliant an atmosphere for medizval ro- 
nance of the stirring type can be con- 
jured up. It is at this point that the 
book seems to fall short of our hopes. 
As a story of its kind it is, with one ex- 
ception, which I shall note later, nearly 
all that can be desired, and this, no doubt, 
will be quite enough for the average 
reader. For one, however, who looks 
to find in historical romance something 
more than story—a certain verisimili- 
tude of character and manners, and 
thought and speech, we fear there is much 
to seek. It is difficult to define what we 
call “local colour.” In its highest form, 
it means truth (or seeming truth) in the 
picture of scene and men and deeds. 
Study and knowledge alone will not 
bring this; mere archaic phraseology will 
not bring it; in fact, stories in which con- 
ventionally archaic phraseology is delib- 
erately ignored have sometimes voiced 
it best. On the other hand, a single jar- 
ring term or expression will often break 
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the charm, as might a word spoken in 
Fairyland. In the matter of ideal local 
colour, then, I think The Assassins must 
be described by that much-used and 
abused word “unconvincing ;” while, as 
for jarring terms, they are certainly 
much too frequent. I know of no au- 
thority for paraphrasing “Sheikh-al- 
Ajebal” as “Grand Master;” “Sire,” as 
addressed to Saladin, strikes me as un- 
happy; while an allusion to the crusad- 
ing army as being composed “for the 
most part of volunteers” seems to quite 
ignore the fact that the entire army was 
pre-eminently one of volunteers and that 
no regular troops, in any modern sense of 
the term, then existed in Western or Cen- 
tral Europe. These and slips like them 
are, of course, trifles; but it is only by 
the strictest scrutiny into just such tri- 
fles, as well as into more momentous 
matters, that the best historical romance 
can be written. 

Perhaps the most practical objection 
to the tale, though, is its ending. I hold 
that murder may be done in fiction as 
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in real life, and I maintain that an author 
has a right to kill only according to the 
dictates of literary art. To lead readers 
through four hundred pages of pure ro- 
mance and to awake their interest in a 
hero and heroine only to have them “in 
at the death” needs a good deal of justi- 
fication; and the slaughter of Hassan 
and Saida does not strike me as com- 
ing under the definition of justifiable 
homicide. An artistic reason for it 
seems to lie in a wish to emphasise the 
inexorable element of fate as decreed by 
The Lord of the Mountain, and, there- 
fore, it is perhaps not murder; but Sa- 
ladin escapes, Richard escapes, and 
altogether, I fear I must charge the au- 
thor with literary manslaughter in some 
degree as the measure of the crime of 
his last page. That the book is inter- 
esting and not unsatisfactory despite 
these criticisms, speaks well for Mr. Mea- 
kin’s ability to plot and narrate skilfully; 
in fact, unless he had succeeded in inter- 
esting us there would be no basis for a 
criminal charge. Duffield Osborne. 


MOTHERHOOD 


So still and wonder-rapt you lie, my sweet! 
From your pale forehead to your folded feet 
Seems such a little space, yet-— Ah, mine own!— 


Between them all my world and heaven meet. 


Elsa Barker. 





April was a notable month at the 
Irving Place Theatre, for the plays pre- 
sented and for the skill of three actors 
from Germany. Ferdinand Bonn ap- 
peared in a comedy of his own called 
Kiwito, which, in general idea, has a dis- 
tant resemblance to Montesquieh’s Let- 
tres Persanes. A Japanese nobleman on 
a visit to Germany is amused by the con- 
trast between the moral pretences and the 
actual motives of the Western nation. 
His comments are an accompaniment to 
scenes which satirise the Germans, at 
times lightly and at times severely, and 
his errors in the use of the language are 
often funny, and sometimes used by him 
for his own purpose, which is to bring 
about one marriage and prevent another. 
The plot is slight and conventional, al- 
though the play is fresh and lively, and, 
skilfully adapted, might be successful if 
played by an American actor like Mans- 
field, provided even he could look like a 
Japanese and act like one, as Herr Bonn, 
with his amazing versatility, does perfect- 
ly. Among the many failings which this 
play attributes to the Germans, the fore- 
most are snobbery, avarice and pretence. 
The characters, people of the upper class, 
talk solemnly about morals, butact for self- 
ish and even sordid ends. The worship of 
money and position is painted in extreme 
colours. A girl whom these people de- 
spise when they think she is poor they 
fawn upon when they imagine her to be 
rich. They talk about “the best fami- 
lies,” and what is or is not done therein; 
they live pretentiously for the public and 
almost squalidly in private; and they are 
eager to have the heir apparent maintain 
an illicit connection with the girl who is 
expected to marry into their family. 
Their talk about “honour” vanishes be- 
fore the name of a prince as readily as 
their ideas of a girl’s refinement change 
when she has money. We are less snob- 
bish, perhaps even less mercenary, than 
German society, but we have enough of 


these qualities to give the comedy a basis. 
Some years ago an obscure literary man 
was being praised by a friend to a society 
woman. After he had drawn a long 
catalogue of virtues, the woman asked: 
“But is he a gentleman?” “Oh, I don’t 
know as he is exactly what you would 
call a gentleman, but he is a very good 
fellow.” A few years passed and he be- 
came very famous. By dramatic chance 
the same friend, forgetting the former 
conversation, was praising him to the 
same woman. She remembered, and for 
experiment asked again if he was a gen- 
tleman. “Oh, a perfect gentleman!” ex- 
claimed the friend. Herr Bonn is evi- 
dently a cultivated man, and his satire 
has much more ease and assurance than 
what we are given in the few American 
plays which pretend to déal with social 
conditions. The Climbers, for instance, 
The Way of the World, or Soldiers of 
Fortune. Much of it, however, is so 
local that it can be understood only by 
keeping purely German customs in mind. 

Bonn is faultless in such comedy as 
Kiwito, so far as execution is concerned, 
although he seems willing to run into 
farce when it is unnecessary. The Kean 
of the elder Dumas gave him a harder 
test. Charles Coghlan successfully 
palmed off on a careless press and public 
a translation of that play as an original 
drama of his own, calling it The Royal 
Box, and he acted the title part inade- 
quately, relying on mere polish to take 
the place of the impulses of disorder and 
genius which Dumas drew. Bonn also 
showed the limits of his art in the trying 
role, although he acted much of it with 
skill and charm. It was in the most 
dramatic scenes that he fell short, in the 
intensity of love, in the agony of jeal- 
ousy and in the uncontrolled outbreak on 
the stage at Drury Lane. He did show 
with delightful veracity the histrionic 
nature, of which the play is so full. The 
attistic nature is a favourite theme for 
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dramatists to-day. We have it treated in 
Sudermann’s Sodom’s Ende, where the 
artist’s hunger for pleasure destroys all 
the soundest parts of human nature and 
leaves no basis for a decent social life. 
D’Annunzio has treated it twice recently, 
in a play and in a novel. Hauptmann’s 
Versunkene Glocke and Ibsen’s When We 
Dead Awake use it for poetry. The male 
actor has not been so much used ‘as pro- 
tagonist as the actress has, naturally 
enough, since the profession is one which 
emphasises the feminine nature and per- 
verts or degrades the masculine. In 
Kean, however, the actor is a thoroughly 
sympathetic kero. The public probably 
does not grudge him his artistic freedom 
from the moral law, his heavy drinking, 
his caprices, his need of being in love 
with somebody always and having one 
face in the audience to which he can play 
as a lover, since in this comedy he is al- 
lowed to atone for his actor nature by a 
conventional marriage at the end, based 
on a sudden understanding of the superi- 
ority of true and lasting feeling to such 
currents as he has been accustomed to. 
Miss Annie Russell, addressing the stu- 
dents of Mr. Sargent’s school at their 
graduation this season, said: “There is 
one real danger to character in our pro- 
fession, which lies in our eagerness for 
emotional experiences which we imagine 
will help us in our portrayals. If we are 
not content to wait until they come into 
our lives, as they inevitably will, we risk 
falling into a habit of emotional exagger- 
ation, affectation and insincerity.” Her 
plea that for this “emotional intoxica- 
tion” it would be well to substitute more 
interest in life and art was a wise one to 
make to actors, so many of whom acquire 
the habit of needing a love affair in each 
new cast and with each new season; but 
it is also true that for most actors, great 
and small, what Kean calls “artistic 
love,” sympathetic, but often fleeting, is 
necessary; and in other details, apart 
from the end, the character is genuinely 
and brilliantly drawn, and is the most 
valuable part of the play, although there 
are a few excellent acting scenes. Bonn 
diminished the effect of the most dra- 
matic episode by substituting Hamlet’s 
soliloquy on suicide for the parting of 
Romeo and Juliet, but he acted and re- 
cited that soliloquy with admirable un- 
derstanding and training, although with- 
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out any great volume of emotion or im- 
agination. 

If the atmosphere of the stage in Kean 
is true in general, a novel which has re- 
cently been published is poignantly true 
in particular. Whether Yvette Guilbert 
received any help in writing La Vedette 
is not known; but the material, the at- 
mosphere, the ideas and much of the ex- 
pression must be hers. On the subject 
of whether she wrote her novel or not, 
her own book might be quoted, as she 
amuses herself in it by describing the 
habit which stage people have of acquir- 
ing literary reputations through the pens 
of others. Her hero, a music-hall singer, 
almost believes, after it has been suffi- 
ciently advertised, that he is the author 
of his songs—words and music—and it 
is a rude shock to him when, after four 
years of glory, the author, a poor and 
dissipated poet of Montmartre, in a 
drunken confidence reveals the truth. 
Yvette sees with pitiless clearness the ef- 
fect of stage life on the character with- 
out ceasing to love the stage and its per- 
sons. It is the music-hall world that she 
describes, but fundamentally it resem- 
bles the legitimate theatre, or any other 
life in which publicity far exceeds im- 
portance; as, for instance, the life of a 
woman conspicuous in frivolous fashion- 
able society. It is not a book, by the way, 
for the innocent to read. It is only for 
the hardy, but it breathes, as few other 
books do breathe, the very air of the show 
world. From Yvette’s songs one would 
think that her keen satirical intelligence 
played mostly about love, on the seamy 
side; but in this novel, love has only the 
importance which it has in life, and the 
story is of the struggle to succeed and of 
the conditions of success and of failure. 
“The Headliner” himself is a creation, 
simple, yet full of qualities, attractive and 
ridiculous, and the minor characters live 
poets, managers, or music-hall “artists.” 
The longing of these “artists” for their 
semblant de petite gloire is made delight- 
fully real in every chapter. What does 
anything matter, pourvu qu’on chante? 
“Try to make a woman who does badly 
on the stage understand that she might 
do better in trade, or in any other occu- 
pation. She will never believe you. It 
seems impossible to her to make linen 
garments or millinery, but very simple to 
enact the dandy on the stage.” What 
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makes actors and the stage attractive, the 
frankness and simplicity with which hu- 
man nature exhibits itself, without the 
ordinary constraints and veils—the spon- 
taneity, the dreams of glory, the malice, 
the vanity, the love of pleasure, the pleas- 
ure of love—these things are in Yvette 
Guilbert’s picture. There is none of the 
Shakespearean contempt, shown so often 
in the plays and so bitterly in the sonnets 
for the life of the men and women who 
make themselves “a motley to the view.” 
She loves them while she laughs at them, 
“dispensing laughter and pleasure to a 
public which deems them happy and en- 
vies them.” “Caper without cease, 
and caper again. ... You are gaiety, 
which passes away.” From garish paint 
to obligatory smile she understands, pit- 
ies and enjoys, and she sympathises with 
the dissimulation, the concealment of suf- 
fering and failure. “It is, therefore, that 
we should esteem and love them, the 
brave mummers, and not jeer at their 
native vanities, their puerile pride, in 
which they forge some compensations.” 

Something like this appeared in a 
comic paper the other day: 


English nobleman: “Will you marry me?” 

American girl: “You must have made a 
mistake, I am not an heiress.” 

Nobleman: “I knew that. I wish to marry 
you because I love you.” 

Girl: “But I am not an actress.” 


There is at least some truth in it, in 
the charm of the mimic world and its 
artists among the sex which fits it best. 
Yvette speaks of the hats of part of the 
audience as “costing more than the wo- 
men who wear them,” and she never fails 
to give full justice to the frivolous side 
of her people, on the stage or off; only 
she is likely to say of her heroine, as that 
artist’s companion did: Elle aime avec 
un tel pien a faire. 


All women are alike. All demand stimu- 
lation for their sense. That pierreuse has 
just been howling with pleasure under the 
blows and the gross words of her lover. These 
ladies of society also feel the need of a lan- 
guage brazen enough to stimulate them. It is 
the same thing, the same animal at work in 
them. Licentiousness takes them all in the 
same manner. Leur besoin de s’encanailler 
est intense. 
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In the end the book is dismal, sad, al- 
most terrible. 

The histrionic fate and character also 
enter into the motive of one of the dramas 
played by Sonnenthal, Wildbrandt’s 
Die Tochter des Herrn Fabricius, in 
which one character is a singer who has 
deserted her husband and little daughter 
in order to follow her “art.” When she 
grows older she feels more human needs, 
and seeks her daughter, who tells her to 
find companionship in art if she can. As 
a little girl, hungry, deserted, the daugh- 
ter had sought the house of her rich 
mother. She found lights streaming 
from the windows, for the singer was 
giving an entertainment. “You were 
singing a song about mother’s love,” the 
daughter says, “and about a ‘sweet child.’ 
You certainly sang very beautifully 
and all applauded, but to me the music 
that I heard was terrible! So I took my- 
self to another door and resolved rather 
to starve than to go to you, and to forget 
you forever, as you had forgotten me, 
and motherless to remain, even until 
death. Go, sing in theatres, and con- 
certs about mother’s love and the ‘sweet 
child.’ On that night I buried you.” 

Hedwig Lange acted the daughter at 
the Irving Place so beautifully, with such 
artistic skill and emotional sincerity, that 
her departure at the end of this season 
seems more of a loss than ever. Son- 
nenthal’s part is the husband of the 
singer. He had given up reputation, his 
future, his family, out of love for her. 
In one night she became famous. Peo- 
ple called her “the heavenly nightingale.” 
Then she looked over him as over a man 
of wood, to dukes and princes. She 
drove him away, and he became a crim- 
inal. This convict, released after twenty 
years in prison, was acted by Sonnenthal 
with wonderful simplicity and vividness. 
The scene between him and Miss Lange 
when they learn that they are father and 
daughter was acted with a power in re- 
serve and in expression seldom to be seen 
on our stage, and Sonnenthal’s own 
greatest acting was in the court room 
scene at the end, while he believed he was 
going back for another term in prison, 
and when he found that instead he was 
to have liberty and his daughter’s love. 

King Lear naturally aroused the most 
curiosity among Americans of the plays 
in Sonnenthal’s repertory. Since Booth 
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used to act it the tragedy has been ban- 
ished from our stage. Germans could 
see it often; Americans and English 
never. We had to guess about it. We 
might imagine that the drama was so 
spiritual, so general in its significance, so 
purely imaginative, that it was unactable ; 
that actual men and women and scenery 
would but parody the mental tempests 
of the mad king, the wildness and maj- 
esty of the scenes where human irony and 
woe cry out in harmony with the raging 
elements. We could imagine this, or the 
opposite of it, but there was no oppor- 
tunity to find out for ourselves. Of the 
gloom which hangs so heavy over the 
play, we could not know whether it would 
be more or less oppressive on the boards 
for which Shakespeare wrote. There is 
a saying which is heard too often: “I 
don’t care to see Shakespeare acted. I 
am too fond of the plays as I read them.” 
The remark comes usually from persons 
whose reading of them is rare. Lamb 
was an exception. Many persons may 
like books who do not like the theatre, 
but most of those who care for the seri- 
ous-acted drama must regret the infre- 
quency with which the stage gives us our 
greatest dramatic poet. 

There are pleasures of reading which 
do not belong to the stage. 


So we'll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and 
laugh 
At gilded butterflics, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them 
too, 
Who loses and who wins, who’s in, who’s out; 
And take upon the mystery of things, 
As if we were God’s spies. 


Many of us, reading such a passage as 
that, after having almost forgotten it, 
would linger over it, re-read it, think of 
it for days. But the stage, not giving us 
all that reading does, gives many things 
which reading does not, and they are 
things for which Shakespeare’s plays 
were written. To feel Shakespeare most 
we need the passion for the theatre added 
to the love of literature, for he is not all 
of himself without his theatrical great- 
ness. Undoubtedly acting brings out 
less new strength and beauty from Lear 
than it does from Hamlet or Othello, and 
it is likely also to destroy more; but, nev- 
ertheless, it gives enough to add to a dis- 
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content with a stage which is divorced 
from dramatic literature. 

One makes such statements with no 
arbitrary confidence, but Lear seems 
to me the greatest, as well as the 
most difficult acting part in Shake- 
peare, and consequently in the English 
drama. Hamlet and Iago can be played 
well with little more than intelligence 
added to histrionic ability. There is fre- 
quently a good Othello. Lear requires 
intelligence, like Hamlet; force, like 
Othello; and, far more than either, a 
sweeping imagination. Sonnenthal’s Lear 
is beautiful. His sense of beauty is one 
of his finest attributes—the sense of beau- 
ty in its nobler forms. He takes his 
seat upon the throne in the opening scene, 
and the splendid, excitable, spoiled old 
man is a portrait by a master. He curses 
his daughter, and we do not forget the 
picture which the actor made in his im- 
passioned, long, unbroken prayer. An 
embodiment of former imaginings was, 
for me at least, combined with new light 
when, after his madness, he appealed to 
Heaven to hear him. His sincere, direct 
communion with the powers, as if he 
was seeing them, addressing them from 
near by, with conviction and unconscious- 
ness, was deeply and finely imagined. He 
was a noble sight, too, in his mere make- 


up, 


As mad as the vexed sea; singing aloud; 

Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 

With burdocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flow- 
ers, 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 

In our sustaining corn. 


Everything that Sonnenthal did was 
right, elevated, beautiful. Where he did 
not fill out the part, great actor as he is, 
was in giving the elemental feeling, in 
making Lear seem more than a man, in 
lending him the impressiveness of an up- 
heaval of nature. He was noble, ma- 
jestic; not as tremendous as the charac- 
ter might be. The weak old man side was 
perfect. In the surprise when Cordelia 
for the first time gives to the flattered 
monarch a taste of honesty, in the grow- 
ing feebleness of the mouth as the strings 
of reason snapped one by one, in the ca- 
ressing delight in the new companion, 
Edgar, and the accustomed love of his 
fool, in a hundred other touches, in 
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everything except the volcanic, he was 
faultless, and what he lacked he did not 
seem to try for. 

Bonn’s fool was a thoroughly remark- 
able and memorable execution of a very 
attractive conception. His fool suffered, 
as he seems to most readers to suffer, 
tenderly, bitterly, unselfishly; but he did 
not attempt to cover his sincere meaning 
with his jests—in which Bonn stretched 
somewhat the evidence in the play on 
which he based his view; but the variety, 
intelligence and beauty of his interpreta- 
tion made one of the finest Shakespear- 
ean performances seen in America in our 
day. 

Helene Odilon added to the feast of the 
acting art crowdedintoamonth at the Ger- 
man theatre by her facile and genial com- 
edy in Fulda’s original of the play which 
we have been seeing in English as The 
Twin Sister, in a translation of Bracco’s 
Infedele, and in other parts from which 
an ocean voyage takes me unwillingly 
away. One for whom the stage, even at 
its American level, has a fascination, nat- 
urally enjoys beyond expression the 


higher class of plays acted by such vis- 
itors as Sonnenthal, Bonn and Odilon, 
and by members of a regular company 


so far above any of our own. If Hedwig 
Lange were an American she would be a 
“star” in about two minutes. 
Performances in English have not 
competed seriously in interest with those 
in German. The Importance of Being 
Earnest proved to be amusing as acted, 
rather well on the whole, by the Empire 
Theatre Company. Although this “friv- 
olous comedy for serious people,” as the 
author called it, is as slight in plot and 
structure as an ordinary farce, the situa- 
tions are handled with some of Oscar 
Wilde’s theatrical skill, and the dialogue, 
in its kind, is well suited to the stage, the 
wit being successful when it is obvious 
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without ceasing to be so when it has some 
subtlety. Some of the changes made were 
ridiculous, caused partly by virtue and 
partly by conventional ideas of dramatic 
technique; but in the main the text was 
followed, and, what was still more sur- 
prising, a majority of the actors played 
as if they felt what artificial comedy 
needed. Mr. Richman was the only one 
who tried to rely on methods suited to 
ordinary extravagant farces, whereas 
usually when a play depending on smart 
and artificial wit is produced here, all the 
players proceed to kill the language by 
exaggerated activity. The cause of this 
improvement may only be surmised. 

The balcony scene from Romeo and 
Juliet played once at Wallack’s served as 
an argument that Kyrle Bellew, who is 
well suited to cheap heroics like those in 
A Gentleman of France, is an evil sight 
when he struts and stamps and poses in 
a part like Romeo, in which his reading 
of the lines suggested that he saw them 
not at all as words with actual meanings, 
but as dead sounds to be used in any way 
that suited the way he wished to sound 
his voice at the moment. Of Eleanor 
Robson I should like to speak as enthu- 
siastically as so brief a test would make 
safe. Her Juliet was young, gentle, nat- 
ural; but above all it was poetical. The 
imagery in the lines was delivered as 
genuine feeling, and yet at the same time 
the pictures were kept, and the mood of 
the girl changed many times, quietly and 
sweetly, but clearly, in the few moments 
of acting. Miss Robson’s work is so 
solid, so dramatic, so intelligent, that it 
would be pleasant to see her, young as 
she is, try the whole part, a tremendous 
task, but one to which—to hazard a sur- 
mise from a slight indication—she might 
prove more adequate than any actress 
who has played it here in many years. 

Norman Hapgood. 





FUEL OF FIRE“ 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 


CHAPTER VI. 
RUFUS WEBB. 


O Lord, I knew Thou were austere; 

And so my heart was filled with fear, 

And dared not count Thy creatures dear 
In awe of Thy great name: 

And if my terror of Thy rod 

Has left my heart a lifeless clod, 

Untouched by love for man or God, 
Dread Lord, am I to blame? 


“I have no patience with Alicia Baxendale,” 
said Mrs. Fairfax to her daughter that same 
afternoon. 

“Why not, mother?” 

“She talks so much nonsense.” 

“She does; but if it is any pleasure to her, I 
don’t see why she shouldn’t. She has precious 
little pleasure in her life, poor thing!” 

“Not at all. She has a good son, and that is 


pleasure enough for any woman,” argued Mrs. 
Fairfax, who had never quite forgiven Faith 
for having been born a girl instead of a boy: 


‘a youthful error which it is difficult to rectify 
in after life. 

“But, mother, think of coming to live in that 
little farm-house after being mistress of Bax- 
endale Hall and then of Drawbridge Castle!” 

“Humph! That was a come-down, I admit.” 

“And she really bears it beautifully. It is 
always horrid to be poor; and most especially 
for a woman brought up as Lady Alicia was.” 

“Well, it is a great deal her own fault that 
she and Laurence are so poor now. If she had 
been less extravagant when she was first mar- 
ried, poor Alwyn would not have lived beyond 
his income as he did.” 

“Still, it wasn’t altogether her own fault that 
she was extravagant. Remember the way in 
which she was brought up.” 

“Really, Faith, the way you have of always 
sticking up for the absent is most aggravating! 
I believe if any one said that the devil himself 
was not altogether a nice character, you’d find 
some excuse for him in the way he was brought 
up.” 

Faith smiled her sweet smile: “But as a 
matter of fact he was brought up among the 
angels; so I’m afraid I couldn’t find much ex- 
cuse for him on that score.” 

“Well, then, you’d say he had been too well 
brought up, which comes to the same thing 


nowadays. By the way, what are you going 
to do this afternoon?” 

“T’m going to see Mr. Webb and to take him 
some flowers.” 

“You are a wonderful woman, Faith; you are 
always doing something for somebody else’s 
happiness. I wonder if you ever think of your 
own, my child.” 

“Tt doesn’t do much good thinking of one’s 
own,” replied Faith rather wistfully. She did 
not consider it necessary to add that hers was 
bound up in Laurence Baxendale; and that the 
truth was slowly dawning upon her that his, 
in turn, was bound up in Nancy Burton. 

There is a good deal of “setting to corners” 
in this world. 

“You would have made an ideal clergyman’s 
wife,” continued her mother reflectively; “you 
are energetic and capable and amiable and un- 
selfish, and you have not the ghost of an idea 
how to dress yourself or to do your hair.” 

Faith only laughed. 

“Unmarried women with energy,” Mrs. Fair- 
fax went on, “remind me of those horrid 
motor-cars, which, when some unforeseen ob- 
stacle stops their career, have no power of 
standing still, but plough up the earth all 
around them and dig their own graves. There 
are scores of single women in England digging 
their own graves with wasted and unappro- 
priated energy.” 

“TI am afraid there are, mother; but it isn’t 
altogether their own fault, poor things!” And 
Faith left the room with a sigh. 

Rufus Webb, for whom Faith had designed 
her flowers, lived alone in a little, white, gabled 
house in the lanes leading from The Ways to 
fairyland; but the gates of this latter were for- 
ever closed to him. Those who have once 
heard these gates shut-to behind them can 
never enter that magic territory again; but for 
them—as for all of us—there is still prepared 
some better country, which shall forever cast 
fairyland into the shade: a country of green 
pastures and living waters and cities whose 
foundations are of jasper and gold: in short, 
a country whereof fairyland at its best is but 
a type and an image, where we shall find as 
abiding realities the things of which in fairy- 
land we only dreamed. 

Rufus was a big, red-haired and red-bearded 
man of about fifty. Originally he had been a 


* Co pyright, 1901, by Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
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missionary, but the great tragedy which spoiled 
his life had likewise cut short his career; and 
now he lived in the cottage at The Ways as a 
guide, philosopher and friend to all the poor 
people for miles round. He had a certain 
knowledge of medicine, which he had studiéd 
in his missionary days, and which he had prac- 
tised successfully among his Chinese converts: 
and this knowledge he exercised for the ben- 
efit of all the cottagers in the neighbourhood, 
who were too poor to employ a doctor on their 
own account and too proud to do so at the ex- 
pense of the parish. But he never preached 
now, nor had he done so since he left China, 
twenty years ago. He had passed condemna- 
tion upon himself as unfit for God’s ministry, 
and no arguments could induce him to take up 
his sacred office again. 

He was a man subject to terrible fits of re- 
ligious depression and spiritual anguish when 
he believed that the heavens were closed 
against him and the face of God was turned 
away from him; but through it all he was 
faithful to the God whom he maligned. 
“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him,” 
was his cry; and he believed that God would 
indeed slay him were it desirable, and would 
have no pity. “I am willing to be eternally 
damned should my damnation redound to the 
glory of God,” was his heartfelt confession; 
and he ‘knew not as yet that such servile sub- 
mission to Divine Power was an injustice 
toward Divine Love. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Webb: I have brought 
you some flowers,” said Faith, as Rufus opened 
the door to her and showed her into his bare 
little sitting-room. “I know you are fond of 
them.” 

“Thank you, Miss Fairfax, I am,” replied he, 
taking from her the bouquet which she had 
prepared for him, and sniffing its scent with the 
epicurean delight of the born flower-lover. 
For a moment his stern face softened as he 
gazed into the hearts of the roses; then sud- 
denly it hardened again, as he threw the posy 
upon the floor and trampled its soft petals be- 
neath his feet. “And because I am fond of 
them I destroy them,” he cried, his voice me- 
tallic with suppressed suffering. “Is this a 
time to be gathering flowers, and going down 
into the garden of spices to see whether the 
pomegranates have budded? Nay, it is rather 
a time to be girding oneself with sackcloth and 
covering one’s head with ashes: for the day of 
the Lord is at hand; and who shall abide the 
day of His coming?” 

Faith looked pitifully at the bruised roses, 
and at the man who was yet more cruelly 
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bruised. “And even if His day is at hand, is 
that any reason why we should despise His 
gifts?” she asked gently. 

“He brings no wreath of flowers but rather 
a crown of thorns; and in His hands is a 
sword which shall pierce us to the quick. 
Child, be not deceived: it is only by self-re- 
pression and self-renunciation that men can 
attain unto salvation, and not all of them even 
then.” 

“Yes, Mr. Webb; self-repression and self-re- 
nunciation for another’s sake, by all means; but 
not merely for the pain’s sake. I can see that 
God would be pleased with you, who loved 
flowers so much, if you gave them up to some 
one whom you thought needed them more; but 
I cannot see that you will please Him by tram- 
pling them under your feet, and so spoiling 
them for yourself and everybody else.” 

“Child, blind not yourself by vain words: the 
God whom you serve is a jealous God, and He 
will brook no rival in the hearts of sinful men. 
Remember that those who love houses or lands, 
gardens or flowers more than Him are not 
worthy of Him; and from such He shall hide 
His face in anger.” 

Faith looked up with sweet severity: “No 
one would be so foolish as to love the gift more 
than the Giver; but it is for the sake of the 
Giver that one loves the gift—and the more so 
the more one loves Him.” 

“Do not tempt me,” Rufus cried, walking up 
and down the small room, as was his custom 
when at all moved; “for His sake I have put 
away from me all pleasant things and have 
abjured the world with its many delights; in 
the hope that when He sees my anguish and 
humiliation He may turn again to me and for- 
give me my sin.” 

“You do Him an injustice, believe me. He 
did not make the world so beautiful only in 
order to torture us with unsatisfied longings: 
He gives us every good gift in order that we, in 
our gratitude, may love Him all the more. 
And it is because we love Him that we find 
His gifts so fair. I do not think that we ever 
properly enjoy a fair landscape or a beautiful 
sunset until we realise that He is in it all, and 
through it all, and beyond it all: just as we 
never enjoy any other books or pictures as 
much as we enjoy those that are written and 
painted by the hands we love.” 

Rufus was silent, so Faith—being a wise 
woman—changed the subject. 

“I wish you would let me lend you some 
books, Mr. Webb. They would divert your 
mind and rest you altogether.” 

“I read no books but my Bible; that is 
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enough for me, and it ought to be enough for 
all.” 

“We ought not to read other books instead 
of our Bibles,” persisted Faith with sweet pla- 
cidity ; “but I don’t see why we shouldn’t read 
them as well.” 

“What sort of books would you wish me to 
read?’’ asked Rufus, and his voice was very 
stern. 

But it took more than sternness to frighten 
Faith. “I would advise you to read novels,” 
she calmly replied. “I think there are few 
things which rest one’s mind and divert one’s 
thoughts as much as reading good novels; and 
I am sure that just now you are sorely in need 
of such rest and diversion.” 

Again Rufus began to stride up and down 
the small room, like some caged wild animal. 
“Read novels, do you say? Why, I would 
rather pluck out my right eye than that it 
should offend by reading such trash as novels.” 

“But I would advise you to read such novels 
as are not trash,” persisted Faith. 

“All novels are trash—and, what is worse, 
they are vanity and lies. Child, do you not 


know that whosoever loveth and maketh a lie 
shall have part in the lake which burneth with 
fire and brimstone? Those who write novels 
make and love a lie; and those who read what 


they have written are like unto them.” 

“Then would you call all forms of art van- 
ity and lies too—pictures and statues and 
poems, for instance?” 

“I would; and if I had my way I would burn 
them all, so that they should not lure the souls 
of men to destruction.” 

“Burn books and pictures?” gasped Faith. 

“Yea, every one of them on which I could 
lay my hand: for they are indeed the false gods 
and graven images which we are forbidden to 
worship. And is it not better that they should 
be destroyed by earthly fire than that men’s 
souls should be destroyed by the fire which is 
never quenched ?” 

“But art would never destroy men’s souls: it 
is a revelation, or rather, an interpretation, of 
truth; and so is meant to bring men nearer to 
God instead of driving them away from Him.” 

“Child, child, do not prophesy vain things. 
All false gods shall be destroyed, and likewise 
those who have set them up and worshipped 
them,” persisted Rufus, growing more and 
more excited. “Look at that fine house yon- 
der,” he continued, pointing to the top of the 
hill where Baxendale Hall gleamed red among 
the trees; “is it not written that it shall once 
more be made fuel of fire? And blessed shall 
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be the day that sees it reduced to ashes, and 
blessed shall be the hand that sets it alight! 
Rase it, rase it, rase it even to the ground, 
until not one stone shall be left upon another!” 

“Mr. Webb, you don’t mean what you say, 
Think of the trouble it would be to Mr. Baxen- 
dale if the home of his fathers, which is so dear 
to him, were to be burned to the ground; and 
surely he has had trouble and disappointment 
enough in his life already -without your wish- 
ing this final blow to fall on him.” 

“T do wish it. My soul yearns over the soul 
of Laurence Baxendale, and I pray that what- 
ever comes between his soul and God may per- 
ish forever? Have you forgotten that other 
young man who went away sorrowful because 
he had great possessions? And shall I sit still 
and see this young man also condemn himself 
to the outer darkness because he loves houses 
and lands better than the God who made him? 
No; Baxendale has once more to be made fuel 
of fire by something which is greater and 
stronger and higher than king or state, and 


’ that I hold to be the fear of God.” 


“I think there is no need for Baxendale Hall 
to be burned in order to teach Laurence to fear 
God and to keep His commandments; he has 
learnt that lesson already from God himself 
and his dead father.” 

“Maybe; but science, falsely so called, and 
pleasant pictures, and the sorcerer’s spells 
which men call novels, are fast blinding his 
eyes to the hidden things of God’s law, and 
are making him of the earth earthy; neverthe- 
less, the Lord shall destroy them in His dis- 
pleasure, and the fire shall consume them.” 

“You have no right to say such things of 
Mr. Baxendale,” replied Faith, for the first 
time showing signs of a weak spot in her al- 
most perfect temper; “he is the best and no- 
blest and most unselfish man I ever met.” 

“The young man in the Gospels had kept 
every commandment from his youth up, yet his 
great possessions were the undoing of him. 
Child, listen to me: I love Laurence Baxen- 
dale, though I had sworn never to love mortal 
man or woman again. To my everlasting 
shame, I love him—I, who had abjured human 
love as a snare of the Evil One; and I pray that 
his house and his books and his pictures may 
be destroyed by fire before he has offended past 
forgiveness that God who hath said, ‘Ye shall 
have none other gods but Me!’ ” 

“There is no possibility of offending that 
God past forgiveness,” said Faith softly. 

“So I thought when I was your age,” 
groaned the fanatic, sinking exhausted into a 
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chair and burying his face in his hands; “but I 
fell away from my high calling—I loved the 
creature rather than the Creator—and now 
outer darkness is reserved for me for ever. 
And because I love Laurence Baxendale—love 
him against my will and against my vows and 
against my conscience—I would destroy my 
soul again, were it possible, to save him from 
the pit wherein I have fallen myself.” 

“You are unjust to Laurence, but you are 
still more unjust to God.” 

“Child, you know not what you say; did you 
ever hear my story?” asked Rufus, looking up; 
and Faith’s anger against him died down be- 
fore the abject misery of his face. 

“No; please tell it to me,’ she said gently, 
seeing that silence and loneliness had well- 
nigh thrown Webb’s brain off the balance, and 
believing that confession—even to her—would 
be good for his soul. 

“TI was the child of stern and godly parents, 
and was brought up by them in the fear of 
God, and in the knowledge that His all-seeing 
eye was ever upon me to mark iniquity should 
I do amiss. With all my heart I strove to obey 
His word and to fulfil His precepts and to keep 
His laws. Like the infant Samuel, I had been 
dedicated to His service from my birth; and 
when I was old enough I took holy orders, and 
offered myself as a missionary, so that I might 
go forth and make known His word among the 
heathen and among the kingdoms that had not 
called upon His name.” 

“Yes; I understand,” said Faith; and, en- 
couraged by her evident sympathy, Rufus pro- 
ceeded: 

“But a few months before I started for 
China—the spot to which the Church had seen 
fit to appoint me—I met a woman—a young and 
beautiful woman; and I—the man set apart by 
God to bear upon the mountains His tidings of 
peace—turned away from my high calling, and 
loved this one woman with all my heart and 
with all my strength and with all my soul and 
with all my mind: loved her as I ought to have 
loved my God.” 

“And as you would have loved Him if men 
had not lied to you about Him,” added Faith 
softly—so softly that Rufus did not hear her, 
but went on: 

“So I married her, and took her out with me 
to China. And I loved her—my God! how I 
loved her, my little Lettice; I, who had given 
up all human love for the sake of the Cross, 
having put my hand to the plough, turned back 
because of the beauty of a woman. Yes, I 
loved the curls at the back of her neck, and the 
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dimple on one side of her mouth, and the way 
her eyelashes turned backward, making stars 
of her pretty eyes. And, to my shame, I re- 
member all these things, and love them still; 
for the which God will bring me to judgment.” 

“Again I say you are doing God an injustice. 
Your love for her ought to have taught you 
something of His love for you; instead of 
which you turn His good gift into one of the 
nails whereby you have crucified Him afresh— 
for surely Annas and Caiaphas did not mis- 
judge Him more terribly than you have done.” 

“But he punished me,” Rufus went on, heed- 
less of the interruption; “our God is indeed a 
jealous God; the idols which we worship in- 
stead of Him shall be cut down and cast into 
the fire; and wherewithal a man sinneth, by 
the same also shall he be punished. I let her 
deck herself with fine garments, though I 
ought to have known that a meek and quiet 
spirit is the only adornment which becomes a 
woman; I let her read novels, though I ought 
to have known that she who loveth a lie is no 
whit better than he who maketh a lie; and I let 
her laugh and sing all over my house, though 
I ought to have said of laughter: ‘It is mad: 
and of mirth, What doeth it?’ And for this 
also will God bring me to judgment.” 

“Then what became of this beautiful woman 
whom you loved and married?” 

“Listen, and I will tell you; and then you 
will see what a terrible thing it is to fight 
against the living God.” 

“But you are fighting against Him still,” 
argued Faith; “every good gift and every per- 
fect gift comes from Him—be it the beauty of 
art, the glory of nature, or the joy of human 
love—and we are fighting against Him when 
we refuse to accept humbly His gifts, and to 
let them draw us nearer to Him.” 

Rufus did not seem to hear what Faith was 
saying. The memory of the past was so strong 
upon him that for the time being it effaced the 
present. 

“T took Lettice out with me to China, and for 
a year we were ideally happy together—so 
happy that God was wroth with us for letting 
mere human bliss fill the place in our hearts 
which ought to have been filled by Him. Then 
there was a rising out there against the mis- 
sionaries, and the mission house was be- 
sieged. I and my brethren held out for as long 
as we could; but our adversaries were too 
many and too strong for us, and at last we 
were overpowered and taken prisoners.” 

“And your wife? What became of her? 
Was she taken prisoner too?” 
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“Do you think I was going to let her fall 
into the hands of those yellow devils? Not I. 
When I heard the walls crash in, and knew 
that our enemies were upon us, I shot her dead 
with my own hand; shot the tender heart 
which had lain upon my own, and dabbled the 
pretty hair in blood. For love of her, and to 
save her from a fate which I could not bear 
to contemplate, I broke God’s commandment 
which saith, ‘Thou shalt not kill;’ and so lost 
my own soul in order to save her body from 
torture. And for love of her I would do the 
same again—yea, even were my punishment 
ten times greater than it is.” ; 

Faith was almost breathless with interest: 
“And you did not try to kill yourself as well?” 

“No; I should have held it a cowardly act to 
save myself from the consequences of my dis- 
obedience to God’s word. The Chinese made 
me and my comrades prisoners, intending to 
torture us to death; and I welcomed their tor- 
tures as some meet punishment for the sin I 
had committed. But God, in His justice, saw 
fit to make my punishment even greater than a 
lingering death at the hands of the Chinese: 
when two of us were dead and two dying—we 
were four in all—relief came, and we two sur- 
vivors were rescued. And since then my soul 
has suffered agonies compared with which my 
bodily sufferings in that Chinese prison were as 
nothing.” 

Faith’s grey eyes were full of tears. “Poor 
Mr. Webb, I am so sorry for you. I don’t 
wonder, after all you have suffered, that you 
have formed false ideas of God; and I am sure 
that He doesn’t wonder either.” 

But Rufus did not hear her; his eyes had 
grown dreamy and his thoughts were far 
away. “She had such pretty eyes,” he mur- 
mured, half to himself; “and when she smiled 
she nearly shut them, which gave her a dreamy 
look, as if she were smiling at something which 
other people could not see. And she never 
could keep her hair neat, though she used to 
laugh and say that a clergyman’s wife ought 
at any rate to be tidy; but how could I blame 
her when it went into such dear little curls at 
the back of her neck, as soft as silk and as 
yellow as gold? And as for the dimple in her 
cheek——” 

But Faith did not stay to hear more; she felt 
that she was treading on holy ground, not in- 
tended for any feet save those of the woman 
who was dead. So she slipped out of the room 
and out of the house; and Rufus Webb never 
heard her go, being lost for the time in the 
memory of a dimple which had been dust for 
twenty years. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A WOMAN TEMPTS. 


You took my life and filled it all; 

Then turned its sweetness into gall, 
And doomed me to despair, dear. 

The life you spoiled is nearly done; 

And if there be another one 

In some strange land beyond the sun, 
I hope you won't be there, dear. 


That summer was a wonderful time for Lau- 
rence and Nancy—so wonderful that it would 
always stand out in their minds’ eyes as long 
as they both should live in a sort of bas-relief 
against the ordinary winters and summers and 
seed-times and harvests of everyday existence. 

For a while Laurence forgot his anxieties 
and poverty and the many trials which beset 
him, and gave himself up to the enjoyment of 
those repeated coincidences which so often 
brought himself and Nancy together: he de- 
liberately shut his eyes, for the time being, to 
the lions in his way—of which there were in 
truth a veritable menagerie—and made the 
most of the beauty of Nancy’s eyes and the 
music of her laughter. And it is but fair to 
Nancy to add that she in no way stinted his 
opportunities of enjoying these simple pleas- 
ures, but promoted the frequent recurrence of 
them by every means in her power. 

As for her. she was radiantly happy: hap- 
pier than she had ever been in her life before; 
and happier than she would ever be again, in 
the same irresponsible, light-hearted way. 
Locked up in a remote cupboard at the very 
back of her mind was the certainty that Lau- 
rence loved her, although he had not told her 
so; and she was never weary of weaving, for 
her own discomfiture, doubts of him and of his 
honourable intentions, which she enjoyed to 
the full, supported as they were by that locked- 
up cupboard in the background. 

She and Laurence talked a great deal about 
their friendship, and pretended—both to each 
other and to themselves—that this was the 
correct name for the thing. But they would 
have been terribly disappointed in their own 
cases, and extremely disgusted in each other’s, 
if the pseudonym had finally proved itself to 
be anything but the flimsiest nom de plume. 

Laurence found it so easy to talk to Nancy. 
He had not found it easy to talk to any one 
since his father died; and there is a luxury 
in the rare wunreserve of reserved natures 
which the habitually outspoken find it impos- 
sible to appreciate. Nancy, on the contrary, 
felt more shy with Laurence than she had ever 
felt with any one; in fact, he was the only 
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person she had ever met who could give her 
an inkling of what the sensation called shyness 
really is: and the naturally shy person has no 
idea how exquisite is a faint soupcon of that 
(to him) most uncomfortable sensation, to the 
person who has hitherto but known it as a 
name. 

“Tsn’t it funny,” Nancy remarked confiden- 
tially to Laurence one day when he and she 
were walking in the lanes, “that it is so easy 
to say you are glad to see people unless you 
really are glad to see them; and that then it is 
impossible ?” 

“Ts it?” replied Baxendale with a smile. 
“Then I am to conclude that you are always 
glad to see me save when you happen to men- 
tion the fact, and that then you are distinctly 
annoyed.” 

“T never do say I am glad to see you,” said 
Nancy innocently; and then became rather 
pink when she had realised the inference which 
might naturally be drawn from her statement. 

Laurence pretended not to notice the infer- 
ence; though in going over the conversation 
afterward in his own mind (as he had a knack 
of going over all conversations wherein Nancy 
had taken a part) he treated that particular 
remark as if it had been the utterance of an 
inspired Sibyl. But at the time he merely 
said: “I thought, however, that you prided 
yourself on never making inane and conven- 
tional speeches, Miss Burton: although of 
course I am aware,” he added, “that to pride 
oneself on not doing a thing is by no means 
the same as leaving it undone.” 

“That’s true,” agreed Nancy with a laugh: 
“do you know I pride myself upon being a 
good listener?” 

“Ah af 

“And upon never saying indiscreet things?” 

“So I should have supposed.” 

“And upon thinking too poorly of my own 
charms and excellencies.” 

“TI can quite believe it.” 

“You are very rude, Mr. Baxendale.” 

“Far from it. I am merely avoiding the 
rudeness of contradicting a lady.” 

And then they both laughed, with the care- 
less and delightful laughter of the young and 
foolish. 

“But you are right in thinking that I can’t 
stand the civil and obvious in the way of con- 
versation,” Nancy said: “there is a class of 
people who always make certain stereotyped 
remarks which almost drive me mad.” 

“As for instance?” 

“Well, when you have been away from home 
for a week or two they invariably eail you ‘g 
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bird of passage.’ It is a most horrid expres- 
sion, I think; but that type of conversation- 
alist revels in it. And then they say, ‘How 
the days are closing in;’ and ‘Christmas will 
soon be upon us;’ as if Christmas were a mov- 
able feast, and as if the days hadn’t closed in 
and lengthened out at the same rate since the 
time of Adam.” 

“And even before then, if science is to be 
believed.” 

“Exactly. Do you know it is such a com- 
fort to talk to you, Mr. Baxendale, because 
you have what the Psalmist calls an under- 
standing heart.” 

“You mean that I understand you pretty 
well? Perhaps I do. But I don’t know that 
that presupposes any unusual perspicuity on 
my part.” 

“Because I am so prone to say what I 
think.” suggested Nancy. 

“Not altogether. As a matter of fact it is 
when you don’t say what you think—when 
you go out of your way to say the exact op- 
posite—that you are most enlightening and 
instructive.” 

“Then why doesn’t the understanding of me 
prove your abnormal cleverness,” Nancy per- 
sisted. 

“Because even a fool can generally master 
one subject, when that subject occupies the 
whole of his thoughts and attention to the 
exclusion of everything else,” was Laurence’s 
reply. 

Whereupon Nancy was seized with one of 
her delightful and inexplicable attacks of shy- 
ness; and consequently confined the conver- 
sation to most uneventful and ordinary 
grooves until she and Mr. Baxendale had 
parted at the iron gate which guarded the back 
entrance to Wayside. 

When Laurence reached home that after- 
noon he found his mother as usual in a chatty 
mood. She was sitting in the little drawing- 
room, watching the haymakers at work in the 
meadow below the garden; and as the sweet 
scents and the sweeter sounds of summer filled 
the air, which was as yet vibrating with 
Nancy’s laughter, Laurence felt that the world 
was indeed very good, and that life was abun- 
dantly worth the trouble of living. But Lady 
Alicia soon dispelled the golden glamour: she 
had a knack of spoiling the sweetest illusions 
and the most exalted moments with a rapidity 
and completeness which fell little short of 
genius. 

“TIsn’t it a lovely afternoon, dear Laurence?” 
she began, as her son sat down on a chair 


beside fier. “I think there is nothing that 
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gives one such beautiful thoughts as the smell 
of new-mown hay—except perhaps the sound 
of a band in the distance. A few days ago 
there was a Flower Show at Tetleigh Wood, 
and as the wind was in that direction I could 
hear the band as I sat in the garden.” 

“T shouldn’t have imagined that the band 
at a Flower Show was in itself a liberal educa- 
tion,” said Laurence, in a voice out of which 
all the boyish ring had been suddenly elimi- 
nated. 

“Ah! that is because you’re so prosaic and 
commonplace that you never hear or see all 
the sweet and romantic things round you; but 
I cannot blame you for this, as you inherit it 
from your poor dear father—the most un- 
poetical and unromantic creature that ever 
lived.” 

“What sort of beautiful visions did this par- 
ticular band call up before your mind’s eye, 
my dear mother?” asked Laurence, wincing— 
as he always did—at his mother’s way of 
speaking of the father whom he had adored. 

“Oh! it made me feel so tender and soft- 
ened and chastened (it was playing Two 
Lovely Black Eyes, if I remember rightly; or 
else The Girl I Left Behind Me; I’m not sure 
now which) that I felt I quite forgave your 
poor dear father for all the trouble and pov- 
erty and economy that he had entailed on me 
by his most unjustifiable marriage with a 
young girl brought up in luxury as I had 
been—too young, alas! to know her own 
mind.” 

Laurence did not speak. However trying 
Lady Alicia might be he never forgot that she 
was his mother; and this remembrance often 
obliged him to take refuge in silence, so that 
he might not offend with his tongue against 
that commandment which makes no excep- 
tions in favour of those who have no sym- 
pathy with the idiosyncrasies of the father 
and mother whom they are bidden to honour. 

Lady Alicia placidly continued: ‘The power 
of association is very strong in poetical na- 
tures such as mine, and that is why sounds 
and scents affect me so much. I remember 
dear Wordsworth said something very sweet 
about something—I forget what it was, but I 
fancy it was a pet lamb or a daisy—which 
made you think of things ‘too deep for tears.’ 
I so often feel like that.” 

“Indeed?” Laurence knew he was ungra- 
cious, but for the life of him he could not help 
it when his mother talked in this way. 

“For instance,” she went on, “I never smell 
mint-sauce without thinking of the day when 
dear Lord Watercress proposed to me. We 
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were at a dinner-party at the time, and the 
lamb was just being handed round: and even 
yet, after all these years, the smell of mint- 
sauce always recalls poor dear Watercress— 
how beautifully he spoke, and how heart- 
broken he was when I refused him. Ah! I 
had such good offers when I was young; and 
it was the knowledge of how much better [ 
might have done that made it so hard for me 
to forgive your poor father when I discovered 
that he was not so well off as I had been led 
to expect.” 

Then Laurence felt constrained to expostu- 
late: “I am sure my father never deceived you 
as to his income. He was the most single- 
minded and upright and honourable man I 
ever came across. He was incapable of de- 
ceiving anybody—least of all the woman he 
loved.” 

“Well, he didn’t exactly deceive me in so 
many words: and even if he had, my dear 
father would have ferreted out the truth 
abcut his prospects.” 

“Then what do you mean by saying that 
father was not as well off as you had been 
led to expect?” 

“T was such an unsophisticated, romantic 
young creature—full of love and fire and poetry 
and things of that kind, don’t you know ?— 
that, when he told me he was poor, I imagined 
I loved him all the more for it. Even now, 
and although I am speaking of myself, I can- 
not help feeling that there was something 
very beautiful and touching in a young girl 
who had been brought up as I had been being 
ready to sacrifice the world for love. It is the 
sort of thing that one would read about in a 
novel, and think so very, very sweet.” 

“But, like the celebrated sacrifice to Baal on 
Mount Carmel, the fire from heaven was ap- 
parently wanting in your case,” remarked 
Laurence somewhat bitterly. 

Bitterness, like humour, was however lost 
on Lady Alicia. “Yes,” she went on, in her 
well-bred, expressionless voice, “I can see how 
unspoilt and unsophisticated my nature was: 
and such simplicity was indeed beautiful in a 
girl who had never done her hair herself, or 
put on a dress worth less than twenty guineas 
since she was born. 1 can remember now how 
beautifully I spoke to Alwyn about caring 
more for him than for wealth or rank or any 
of the other necessaries of life; and how the 
tears came into his eyes when he kissed me, 
and said he hoped to God that he should prove 
himself in some measure worthy of such love. 
Oh! it was all so very, very touching and 
pathetic.” 
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“But if you said all that to him, how can 
you blame him for believing you?” 

Lady Alicia sighed plaintively: “Ah! he 
was older than I was, and knew more of the 
world and of how very unpleasant it is to be 
poor; and he ought not to have taken advan- 
tage of my nobility and generosity. I blame 
him for taking me at my word; and I shall 
always consider it showed a sad selfishness on 
his part.” 

“Did you ever tell him that you blamed 
him?” asked Laurence quietly. 

“Of course I did—over and over again. I 
think it is such false kindness to keep from 
pecple the consequences of their own folly 
and selfishness. We are put into this world 
to help other people; and how can we do this 
better than by pointing out to them their faults 
and their mistakes, and so helping them to 
correct them?” 

“Ah!? murmured Laurence. His mother’s 
garrulousness threw most instructive lights 
upon his father’s character. 

“But I grieve to say that your poor father 
never took his chastenings in the right spirit. 
When I used to tell him what a bitter disap- 
pointment my marriage had been to me, and 
how I regretted the too great sacrifice which 
he had demanded at my hands, instead of 
apologising, as he ought to have done for hav- 
ing exposed a woman of my rank to such in- 
convenience, he used to become quite sarcas- 
tic and say things which he apparently intended 
to be funny, though I never could see the 
point of them.” 

“T wonder if all women end by hating their 
hushands, unless those husbands happen to be 
rich,” said Laurence, meditating as to whether 
—should he succeed in attaining his heart’s 
desire and winning Nancy’s love—she would 
finally break that heart as his mother had 
broken his father’s. 

“Of course they do—all nice-minded women, 
that is to say, who are too delicate and sen- 
sitive to put up with a hugger-mugger home 
and to do without the refinements of life. It 
is very beautiful to believe that love is every- 
thing when one is quite young—very, very 
beautiful—and it would pain me inexpress- 
ively to think that I had not believed it in my 
innocent girlish days: but as one grows older 
—and one does not mind growing older when 
one thinks of how beautiful the autumn tints 
and flowers are, and how attractive it is to 
grow old gracefully—one cannot but realise 
that a thoroughly capable butler makes a house 
more comfortable than the most devoted of 
husbands; and that one cannot really get 
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enough to eat unless one has a cook who can 
make good entrées and savouries: the young 
may digest plain joints, but not the middle- 
aged.” 

A flood of pity for his poor silly mother 
rushed into Laurence’s heart. He had not 
understood before how much she minded being 
poor. Like his father, Laurence would have 
believed that a man could make a woman 
happy quite apart from the question of money, 
if only they loved each other enough. And 
so he could, were the said woman’s heart of 
the best quality. But many women have 
hearts not of the best quality; and these also 
have to be reckoned with. If a man build his 
house upon the sand, the plea that he mistook 
that sand for rock will in no wise avail him 
when the rains descend, and the floods come, 
and the wind blows, and the house falls; and 
great is the fall of it. 

“T’m afraid our present circumstances are a 
bit rough on you, mother,” Laurence said very 
gently; “I wonder if there is anything that I 
could do which would make things easier for 
you.” 

“Dear Laurence, what a dutiful son you are! 
You are more unselfish than your poor father, 
after all. I suppose it is the Portcullis strain 
in your blood which makes you superior to 
him and more like me and my people. The 
Moates are all peculiarly sensitive; and this 
poor Alwyn never could understand.” 

“Still, my father’s family is a considerably 
older one than yours, if you come to that.” 
Laurence had made up his mind to keep his 
temper, whatever his mother might say; but 
it was no easy matter. 

“Yes; there is no doubt of that. Your an- 
cestors were owners of Baxendale while mine, 
poor dears! were selling wool or leather or 
something equally unpleasant. Nevertheless, 
there is a refinement and delicacy of percep- 
tion among the Moates which is sadly lack- 
ing in the Baxendales.” 

“Then, my dear mother, considering that— 
according to your own showing—my density 
is rather my misfortune than my fault; won’t 
you take the trouble to point out to me, more 
clearly than would be necessary were I a 
Moate, how I can make life easier for you?” 

“Ah! now you are reasonable, and remind 
me of my dear father, who was ever the most 
sensible and trustworthy of men. Well, you 
see—poor as we are, to begin with—this horrid 
fire insurance makes us still poorer. A hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year is a large sum 
to pay out of an income of barely five hun- 


dred.” 
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“It is, mother; confoundedly large! No 
one knows that better than I do.” 

“Then, dear Laurence, couldn’t you leave 
off paying it? We should be so much better 
off if you did.” 

“T know we should; and to tell you the 
truth—were I free to follow my own judg- 
ment—I should leave off paying it, and should 
take the risk of Baxendale being burned down 
for the third time. More than a quarter of 
one’s entire income is a good deal to pay to 
insure oneself against an off-chance; for it is 
only an off-chance that the Hall should be 
burned down again, at any rate, in our time.” 

“Dear Laurence, you are a Moate at heart, 
though outwardly you resemble poor dear 
Alwyn. Then why not leave off paying that 
tiresome insurance money?” 

“Because, unfortunately, I can’t. It was 
stated in my grandfather’s will that my father 
and his son only inherited the property on 
condition that we insured the house and the 
books and the pictures for a hundred thousand 
pounds. And if I fail to fulfil this condition 
I forfeit my claim on the estate, which then 
goes to the Hampshire Baxendales.” 

“You are sure of this, dear Laurence?” 

“Perfectly sure. You don’t suppose I 
should pay all that money without assuring 

“myself that I was bound to pay it, do you? 
But I grant you it is a confounded nuisance.” 

“Then why not sell some of the books? 
There are lots of clever, interesting people 
who would only be too glad to buy some of 
the dear, dirty, old things.” 

“Because that tiresome old grandfather of 
mine only left his library to my father and his 
heirs in trust: we have no right to part with 
a single volume.” 

Lady Alicia was silent for a moment. So 
was Laurence, while his thoughts ran riot on 
what he would say to Nancy if only he were 
not so horribly poor. He did not believe that 
his mother was right, and that Nancy’s love 
would be measured according to his riches; 
nevertheless, Lady Alicia’s remark had con- 
jured up an uncomfortable doubt in his mind 
as to how far Nancy was actually superior to 
the ordinary run of girls; and he ground his 
teeth as he realised that his poverty made it 
impossible for him to set this detestable doubt 
at rest, once and for ever, by putting a single 
question to her and reading the answer in her 
pretty blue eyes. 

Then Lady Alicia began to speak again, in 
her sweetest and most ingratiating manner— 
that manner in which she used to clothe her- 
self for the opening of bazaars and the giving 
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away of prizes and such-like functions in the 
days of her prosperity, and which invariably 
elicited a very ecstasy of appreciation from the 
local newspapers, whose pleasing duty it was 
to send forth a report of her ladyship’s 
graciousness to all such dwellers in outer 
darkness as had not enjoyed the privilege of 
beholding it for themselves with the eye of 
flesh. 

“Does it never strike you, dear Laurence, 
what a good thing it would be if the Hall 
were burned down and we had that hundred 
thousand pounds to live upon?” 

“But we couldn’t use it for anything save 
rebuilding the house, mother; my grand- 
father’s will sees to that.” 

“I know we couldn’t touch the capital, my 
love; but we might live on the income. Or 
else we might spend half the capital on re- 
building and live on the interest of the rest. 
We could build a sweet house for fifty thou- 
sand pounds, or even less; a dear, lovely home, 
with all the refinements of life, and a green 
drawing-room carpet. I cannot tell you how 
I long for a green drawing-room carpet, Lau- 
rence; it has such a softening influence on the 
character, I think, and makes one feel as if 
one were living in the primeval forest, or the 
garden of Eden, or some other sweet spot near 
the heart of Nature, just as the sky-blue wall- 
paper seems to bring one nearer to heaven, 
don’t you know?” For all her sentimentalism, 
the spirit of her commercial ancestors still 
lived and moved in Lady Alicia Baxendale; 
and she knew to a penny how that hundred 
thousand pounds should be invested, if only she 
could lay hands on it. 

“I wish I could afford to buy you a green 
drawing-room carpet, mother.” And Lau- 
rence sighed. 

“Well, so you could, if you were not so 
absurdly careful—old-maidish, I should almost 
call it—in seeing after dear old Mrs. Candy. 
I have often heard you caution the good soul 
against carrying a lighted candle into the li- 
brary. Now, why shouldn’t she, if she wants 
to?—and if a spark did fall among the old 
books and manuscripts, all the better for us!” 

“Oh! mother, you are not thinking what you 
are saying.” 

“Yes, love, I am, and I have often thought 
it. Sometimes, when I recall the old legend, 
it seems to me that it would be a positive duty, 
instead of a sin, to burn the Hall down for 
the third time and so fulfil the prophecy. It 
is really a duty to fulfil prophecy if one can: 
see how anxious Daniel and Isaiah and people 
of that kind were to do sa; and they were re: 
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markably good men, and have always been 
considered so.” 

“Nevertheless, those who do evil that good 
may come are not considered remarkably good 
men—or, at any rate, were not by St. 
Paul,” replied Laurence, his lips tightening 
into a grim smile. 

“Ah! dear child, it does not do to dwell too 
much upon St. Paul’s sayings: I often think 
that he was a little hard and narrow, espe- 
cially where women were concerned.” 

Laurence thought that the Apostle to the 
Gentiles had some excuse for his opinions, 
even if Lady Alicia’s strictures upon him 
were correct; but he did not say so, and his 
mother went on: 

“For my part, I think you would be quite 
justified in lighting your pipe in the library at 
Baxendale or in insisting upon Mrs. Candy 
keeping up the fires, or in putting up hayricks 
close to the house.” 

“Oh! mother, don’t; I can’t bear it,” cried 
Laurence, an almost physical spasm of pain 
clutching his heart. He had always wondered 
why his father had been so glad to die—so 
glad to say good-by to the red earth and the 
green woods and the sunset glories of the 
western hills. Now he knew. 


“You see, dear Laurence, the Hall has got 


to be burned down once again: we all know 
that; and it would be so much nicer if it hap- 
pened in our time, while we were still able to 
enjoy the benefit of it. It isn’t as if the Hall 
needn’t be burned again: if that were so, I 
should say it was very, very wrong to do any- 
thing that could occasion the slightest danger, 
and you know I am the last person to coun- 
tenance what I consider really wrong. But 
the Hall is obliged to be burned once again by 
something which is stronger than king or 
state. I so often wonder what that can mean.” 

“Avarice, according to you, mother,” was 
Laurence’s bitter rejoinder. 

“Oh, no, dear child—something much more 
poetical and beautiful than that: perhaps the 
love of a son for a mother, or a mother for 
a son, or some other of those delightful and 
touching emotions which are so refining to the 
character. In fact, it seems to me that it 
would not only not be wrong—it would be ac- 
tually right—to help to fulfil that strange old 
prophecy, and show one’s faith in the super- 
natural; for there is nothing that elevates 
one’s own mind and has such a good influence 
on the servants as belief in the supernatural. 
It keeps one from growing sordid or mean or 
commonplace.” 

Laurence fairly groaned. Never had the 
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gulf which separated his mother from himself 
yawned so wide as it did now. And he knew 
it would be useless—worse than useless—to 
argue with her; he and she spoke different 
languages and moved on different planes. 

“And then,” she went on cheerfully, “think 
how nice it would be for you, dear Laurence, 
to have an income of two or three thousand 
a year. You might marry some nice girl, who 
would cure you of the somewhat morose and 
unsocial habits which are fast growing upon 
you. There is nothing like a charming wife 
for making a man sociable and unselfish; 
though, alas!” with a sigh, “his marriage 
never had that effect upon your poor father. 
I’m sure it wasn’t my fault: I was always as 
agreeable and well-dressed as it was possible 
to be on our limited income; but he never 
seemed to appreciate my efforts to make his 
home attractive to other people—which I hold 
to be one of the chief duties of a wife.” 

Still Laurence was silent. A darkness 
which might be felt was enveloping his soul; 
it was all so hopeless. 

His mother went on: “I sometimes think 
that Nancy Burton is attracted by you; and I 
don’t know that she would be a bad wife for 
you, though you ought to do better. She is 
always well-dressed, and has quite nice man- 
ners for a person of that class. I feel sure 
she would jump at you, as people like that are 
always so glad to ally themselves with us; and 
no doubt Mr. Burton—dear, sensible creature 
that he is!—would allow his daughter a 
handsome sum in consideration of her making 
such a brilliant match. But I don’t think his 
allowance would be sufficient to marry on, as 
of course you would have to keep up a sep- 
arate home for me: you will understand that 
I—with my sensitive perceptions—could not 
possibly live in the same house with a girl 
whom——” 

But this was too much for Laurence. “Ex- 
cuse me, mother, but I would rather not dis- 
cuss Miss Burton, even with you,” he said, as 
he bounced out of the room and banged the 
door behind him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


The course of true love never ran 
Quite easily since time began: 
So said our wisest Englishman. 

Michael Arbuthnot, the vicar of Tetleigh, 
was a man of about five-and-forty, endowed 
with exceptional gifts. In the first place, he 
was extremely good-looking, having brown hair 
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and eyes, excellent features and a pale com- 
plexion; in the second place, he was undeniably 
clever, owning an admirable knack in the com- 
piling of sermons; and in the third and most 
important place, he was a very good man, being 
distinguished by unusual keenness of spiritual 
insight. He also possessed in full measure that 
uncommon sense known as common sense: but 
in one of the most important decisions of his 
life this sense had signally failed him.. Fate 
and circumstance and the general fitness of 
things—and all such powers as go to the shap- 
ing of the ends of men—deemed that Faith 
Fairfax was the proper wife for Michael Ar- 
buthnot. She was made and _ fashioned 
specially to fill the réle of a clergyman’s 
wife; she had sufficient intellect to appreciate 
his powers and attainments, and sufficient 
grace to help, instead of hindering, him in his 
duties as a parish priest. True, she was in love 
with Laurence Baxendale; but her affection 
was a very early growth and was not returned ; 
and love—whatever poets may say to the con- 
trary—is not a flower which flourishes in arctic 
regions. 

Although the course of the truest love may 
be a stony channel with countless rocks ahead, 
the stream of inferior quality, which runs 
smoothly along neat and artificial canals, is not 
without its compensations. Real romance has 
its moments compared with which common- 
place attachments become flat, stale and un- 
profitable: it opens the gate into a fairyland 
which must for ever put into the shade all the 
ordinary comforts of the dusty highway. Who 
that has once danced in a fairy-ring wants to 
jingle up and down the road in a tram-car?— 
and who that has once been dazzled by “the 
light that never was on sea or land,” can go 
into ecstasies over incandescent gas? Neverthe- 
less, tram-cars and incandescent gas have their 
uses; and for those people who have never 
caught glimpses of some better thing they are 
very excellent inventions indeed. It is not to 
be denied that when the world has been well 
lost for love, they who have thus lost it gain 
their own souls in exchange, and enter into 
life’s Holy of Holies; but when love has been 
well lost for the world there are compensations 
likewise; the Parisian style of the trousseau 
and the solid nature of the wedding presents 
are capable of affording a joy which the more 
romantic lovers could in no way enter into or 
appreciate. So that the wise and the foolish 
are both happy after their kind: and which of 
them is wise and which foolish each man must 
decide for himself, and each woman also. 

But Mr. Arbuthnot (either fortunately or 





unfortunately—that is a moot point) was of the 
romantic manner of man who is set upon the 
marrying of the woman of his choice, and not 
the woman whom his world has chosen for 
him; and consequently that rebellious heart of 
his inclined toward Nora Burton and not to- 
ward Faith Fairfax; and whither his heart in- 
clined there Michael himself followed. 

His world blamed him even more for loving 
Nora Burton than for not loving Faith Fair- 
fax; as a matter of fact, it always does seem 
worse to do those things one ought not to have 
done than merely to leave undone those things 
one ought to have done; although the General 
Confession thinks differently and puts the two 
sins on the same level. And his world went 
even further; it decreed that if Mr. Arbuthnot 
must so far forget himself and his sacred call- 
ing as to fall in love with a Burton at all, 
Nancy rather than Nora was the one for him. 

Nevertheless, it is possible—though it seems 
both ungrateful and presumptuous to suggest 
such a possibility when we consider how gen- 
erous and unsparing our friends and neigh- 
bours always are in meting out condemnation 
upon our past and counsel with regard to our 
future actions—that Mr. Arbuthnot knew his 
own business best. 

Now, it may be taken as an axiom that if a 
man is a good son—and, still more, a good 
brother—that man will be a good husband; and 
any woman is safe in entrusting her happiness 
to him until death them do part, with an ab- 
solute certainty that her trust will not be be- 
trayed. But on the other hand, strange to say, 
it does not follow that a good daughter and 
sister will necessarily make a good wife: she 
may or she may not. In fact, very often the 
role is reversed. The reason for this lies in the 
deep-rooted difference between a ruling and a 
subject race. If a man has learnt to govern 
wisely and kindly the woman of his father’s 
household, he will wisely and kindly govern 
the women of his own; but if a woman has 
submitted herself with all meekness for the 
first term of her natural life, she grows weary 
of subjection and wants to reign in her turn. 
Therefore, in all probability, the most dutiful 
daughter will make the most wilful wife; while 
the “revolting daughter,” who has implicitly 
disobeyed all her father’s commands, will be as 
tired of rebellion as her gentler sister is of sub- 
jection, and will settle down quite meekly into 
double harness. In the same way it is a notice- 
able fact that the naturally bad-tempered 
woman is amiable toward nobody except the 
men she loves; while the naturally good-tem- 
pered woman is amiable toward everybody ex- 
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cept the man she loves: which proves that to 
the normal woman the world is divided into 
two unequal parts, to which she shows the two 
directly opposite sides of herselfi—the man she 
loves being the larger half, and everybody and 
everything else the other. But, after marriage, 
the real nature of the woman reasserts itself; 
thenceforward the naturally good-tempered 
woman is good-tempered, and the naturally 
bad-tempered woman bad-tempered, to the end 
of the chapter. Wherefore it behooves the man 
who is wooing to walk circumspectly and with 
wide-open eyes. 

Although Nancy was the more amiable and 
adaptable sister in the home life, Nora was the 
easier to get on with from a lover’s point of 
view. As far as in her lay, Nora provided that 
the course of true love should run smooth: but 
Nancy amused herself by making artificial lit- 
tle rapids and shallows, in case nature had not 
supplied sufficient excitement for her in this 
respect. She loved to tease Laurence in and 
out of season, and to rouse his jealousy; she 
was always inventing some excuse for a quar- 
rel and making it up again; and he never deliv- 
ered himself of the simplest statement that she 
did not openly dispute. Nora, on the other 
hand, sweetly obeyed the law Mr. Arbuthnot 
laid down; and contented herself and him by 
letting him make up for her that clever mind 
of hers. He had not yet told her that he loved 
her, but she was perfectly cognisant of the 
fact; and, having once grasped it, would never 
again doubt it, as Nancy would have done fifty 
times a day—and would thoroughly have en- 
joyed the doubts, too. No; Nancy was not al- 
together easy sailing; but she was great fun; 
and there are men who enjoy amusement more 
than ease. 

“What are you thinking about, Mr. Arbuth- 
not?” Nora enquired of the vicar one after- 
noon, as he and she were walking together 
from Tetleigh to Wayside. 

“Well, to tell the truth, I was wondering 
how far short of our ideal we may fall without 
being in any way to blame. One cannot always 
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be at one’s best; that is impossible; but I won- 
der how far below one’s best one’s daily walk 
and conversation may lie.” 

“T understand what you mean: you are won- 
dering how many half-holidays we may take 
from the ideal without playing truant.” 

“Exactly,” argued the vicar, with a smile. 

“And half-holidays are absolutely necessary, 
aren’t they?” 

“They are; but, on the other hand, the ideal 
ought to tinge our half-holidays; if we have 
once seen the heavenly vision, we must never 
be disobedient to it, you know.” 

Nora was quick to catch his idea: “You 
mean that though we can’t always be looking at 
the vision, we mustn’t forget that we have once 
seen it,” she said. 

“Yes; that is exactly what I do mean. And 
I think it is a little difficult to hit upon the 
happy medium between disobeying the heav- 
enly vision on the one hand and dwelling upon 
it in exclusion to our daily duties on the 
other.” 

“Which of the two evils do you think the 
least ?” 


“Undoubtedly the latter. If one has ever 


seen the best of anything, in love or life or art 


as well as in religion (for I believe the heav- 
enly vision comes to us in innumerable ways), 
it is sin for us not to obey it. We need not 
be always thinking about it; but we must never 
be disobedient to it. Therefore, it seems to me, 
that the few among us to whom it is granted to 
see the best in any walk of life have duties en- 
tailed upon us from which ordinary men and 
women are exempt.” 

“Then we have to pay even for our heavenly 
visions,” said Nora, with a sigh. 

“We have. There is an old heathen saying 
that the gods give nothing—they only sell; and 
I believe there is some truth in it. We can get 
nothing for nothing in this world: and I think 
it is a very good thing that we can’t.” 

Thus Michael taught and Nora listened; and 
in the process they grew to know and love each 
other better every day. 


(To be Continued.) 








THE QUEERNESS OF HENRY JAMES 


A year ago, when Henry James wrote 
an essay on women that brought to our 
cheek the hot, rebellious blush, we said 
nothing about it, thinking that perhaps, 
after all, the man’s style was his sufficient 
fig-leaf, and that few would see how 
shocking he really was. And, indeed, it 
has been a long time since the public 
knew what Henry James was up to be- 
hind that verbal hedge of his, though 
half-suspecting that he meant no good, 
because a style like that seemed just the 
place for guilty secrets. But those of us 
who formed the habit of him early can 
make him out even now, our eyes having 
grown so used to the deepening shadows 
of his later language that they can see in 
the dark, as you might say. We say this 
not to brag of it, but merely to show that 
there are people who partly understand 
him even in The Sacred Fount, and he is 
clearer in his essays, especially in this last 
wicked one on “George Sand: The New 
Life,” published in the April North 
American. 

Here he is as bold as brass, telling wo- 
men to go ahead and do and dare, and 
praising the fine old hearty goings-on at 
the court of Augustus the Strong, and 
showing how they can be brought back 
again if women will only try. His im- 
punity is due to the sheer laziness of the 
expurgators. They will not read him, 
and they do not believe anybody else can. 
They justify themselves, perhaps, by re- 
calling passages like these in the Awk- 
ward Age: 


“What did this feeling wonderfully appear 
unless strangely irrelevant.” 

“But she fixed him with her weary penetra- 
tion.” 

“He jumped up at this, as if he couldn’t 
bear it, presenting as he walked across the 
room a large, foolish, fugitive back, on which 
her eyes rested as on a proof of her penetra- 
tion.” 

“My poor child, you’re of a profundity.” 

“He spoke almost uneasily, but she was not 
too much alarmed to continue lucid.” 

“You're of a limpidity, dear man!” 

‘Don’t you think that’s rather a back seat 
for one’s best?” 

“*A back seat?’’ she wondered, with a 


purity.” 


“Your aunt didn’t leave me with you to 
teach you the slang of the day.” 
“*The slang?’ she spotlessly speculated.” 


Arguing from this that he was bent 
more on eluding pursuit than on making 
converts, they have let things pass that in 
other writers would have been immedi- 
ately rebuked. He has, in fact, written 
furiously against the proprieties for sev- 
eral years. “There is only one propri- 
ety,” he says, “that the painter of life 
can ask of a subject: Does it or does it 
not belong to life?” He has charged 
our Anglo-Saxon writers with “aconspir- 
acy of silence,” and taunted them with 
the fact that the women are more im- 
proper than the men. ‘“Emancipations 
are in the air,” says he, “but it is to wo- 
men writers that we owe them. The men 
are cowards, rarely venturing a single 
coarse expression, but already in Eng- 
land there are pages upon pages of wo- 
men’s work so strong and rich and hor- 
rifying and free that a man can hardly 
read them. Halcyon days, they seem to 
him, and woman the harbinger of a pow- 
erful Babylonish time when the impro- 
prieties shall sing together like the morn- 
ing stars. Not an enthusiastic person 
generally, he always warms to this par- 
ticular theme with generous emotion. 

His latest essay, discussing what he 
calls the “new life,” cites the heart his- 
tory of George Sand as “having given 
her sex for its new evolution and trans- 
formation the real standard and measure 
of change.” It is all recorded in Mme. 
Karénine’s biography, and Mme. Karé- 
nine, being a Russian with an “admira- 
ble Slav superiority to prejudice,” is able 
to treat the matter in a “large, free way.” 
A life so amorously profuse is sure to 
set an encouraging example, he thinks 
Her heart was like an hotel, occupied, he 
says, by “many more or less greasy 
males” in quick succession. He hopes 
the time will come when other women’s 
hearts will be as miscellaneous : 

“In this direction their aim has 
been, as yet, comparatively modest and 
their emulation low; the challenge 
they have hitherto picked up is but 
the challenge of the average male. The 
approximation of the extraordinary wo- 
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man has been, practically, in other words, 
to the ordinary man. Madame Sand’s 
service is that she planted the flag much 
higher ; her own approximation, at least, 
was to the extraordinary. She reached 
him, she surpassed him, and she showed 
how, with native dispositions, the thing 
could be done. These new records will 
live as the precious text-book, so far as 
we have got, of the business.” 

This is plain enough. Any other man 
would be suppressed. In a literature so 
well policed as ours, the position of Hen- 
ry James is anomalous. He is the only 
writer of the day whose moral notions 
do not seem to matter. His dissolute and 
complicated Muse may say just what she 
chooses. This may be because it would 
be so difficult to expose him. Never did 
so much vice go with such sheltering 
vagueness. Whatever else may be said 
of James, he is no tempter, and though 
his later novels deal only with unlawful 
passions, they make but chilly reading on 
the whole. It is a land where the vices 
have no bodies and the passions no blood, 
where nobody sins because nobody has 
anything to sin with. Why should we 
worry when a spook goes wrong? For 
years James has not made one shadow- 
casting character. His love affairs, illicit 
though they be, are so stripped to their 
motives that they seem no more enticing 
than a diagram. A wraith proves faith- 
less to her marriage vow, elopes with a 
bogie in a cloud of words. Six phan- 
toms meet and dine, three male, three fe- 
male, with two thoughts apiece, and, after 
elaborate geometry of the heart, adultery 
follows like a Q. E. D. Shocking it 
ought to be, but yet it is not. Ghastly, 
tantalising, queer, but never near enough 
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human to be either good or bad. To be 
a sinner, even in the books you need some 
carnal attributes—lungs, liver, tastes, at 
least a pair of legs. Even the fiends have 
palpable tails ; wise men have so depicted 
them. No flesh, no frailty; that may be 
why our sternest moralists have licensed 
Henry James to write his wickedest. 
Whatever the moral purport of these 
books, they may be left wide open in the 
nursery. 

To those who never liked him he is the 
same in his later writings as in his earlier. 
There were always mannerisms in his work, 
and his hunt for the distinguished phrase 
was always evident. His characters never 
would do enough things, and he was too 
apt to make them stand stock-still while 
he chopped them up. He was too apt, 
also, to think that when he had made a 
motive he had made a man. And there 
were many then, as now, who loathed his 
little cobweb plots and finical analyses. 
He often hovered very near the outer 
boundary of common sense, and it was a 
wonder sometimes how he escaped bur- 
lesque; but, still, he did it. His world 
was small, but it was credible—humanity 
run through a sieve, but still humanity. 
Since then his interests have dropped off 
one by one, leaving him shut in with his 
single theme—the rag, the bone and the 
hank of hair, the discreditable amours of 
skeletons. They call it his later manner, 
but the truth is, it is a change in the man 
himself. He sees fewer things in this 
spacious world than he used to see, and 
the people are growing more meagre and 
queer and monotonous, and it is harder 
and harder to break away from the stump 
his fancy is tied to. 

Frank Moore Colby. 
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Ever since “Chimmie Fadden” first won his 
wide and long-lived popularity, there have 
been appearing from time to time in various 
places criticisms of the character in his differ- 
ent aspects, on the ground that he is a rude, 
coarse creature, who is constantly violating 
the rules of grammar, and who is utterly unfit 
to associate with people who deem themselves 
“genteel.” These criticisms have been written 
in* perfect seriousness. Mr. Townsend has 
seldom paid much attention to them, but to 
one written recently he replied in the follow- 
ing letter: 


Montcrarr, N. J., March 4, 1902. 

Dear Sir: : 

Thank you for your good-tempered and per- 
sonally friendly letter. 

I shall not attempt to oppose your opinion 
of the “Chimmie Fadden” stories with my 
own; but out of an abundance of circum- 
stances arising from judgments contrary to 
yours, I shall relate some which discredit the 
value of yours. 

You sum up your objections thus: “My sur- 

prise is not that you write, but that Harper’s 
gives you a place in its columns. If indul- 
gence in street diction is ever justifiable, it 
might be in a sheet circulating upon the Bow- 
ery.” 
. Let us see: The only publications for which 
I have written “Fadden” stories are the New 
York Sun, Harper's Weekly, and the Cen- 
tury Magazine. (My contribution to the lat- 
ter, written by request, will appear, I believe, 
in April.) During their two years’ currency 
in the Sun, their place in that paper’s make-up 
was personally directed by the late Charles A. 
Dana. Whether the Sun, Harper’s, and the 
Century address Bowery, or, to preserve your 
figure, Fifth Avenue readers, I leave you to 
judge. 

In book form the ‘‘Fadden” stories have so!d 
about 150,000 copies—and still sell. The pub- 
lishers were curious as to what class of read- 
ers bought the book, and learned that it sold 
almost exclusively through dealers whose pa- 
trons were—preserving your figure—distinct- 
ively of a Fifth Avenue, rather than a Bowery, 
class. For example: at a time when legai 
complications threatened to take the book out 
of the market, Dodd, Mead & Co. leased the 
plates, printed a large edition, and sold it. 
Whether that firm did this to meet a demand 
from a Bowery, or—to preserve your figure— 
a Fifth Avenue patronage, your knowledge of 
book publishers will, of course, suggest. 

In the three years’ continuous use of the 
stories in dramatic form, “Chimmie Fadden” 
was played in every considerable city of the 
United States, and only in high-class theatres 
-—twenty-six weeks in a Broadway theatre the 
first season—before audiences which were— 
preserving your figure—distinctively of the 
Fifth Avenue, rather than the Bowery, class. 

I quote from a digest made—not by me— 
from about one hundred reviews of the book 
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in leading American and English journals: 
... “Beneath the intentional solecisms of 
‘Chimmie’s’ speech lies the attraction of what, 
for want of a better term, people call ‘human 
nature;’ ‘real’ in goodness, not abasement; 
and endeared to the cultivated by the piquant 
contrast of its sturdy kindliness with those 
very solecisms in its expression.” 

However, sir, I have tested, and found true, 
the familiar remark that among London cab 
and coachmen you will never hear a favourable 
opinion of Sam Weller’s wit. 

Very truly yours, 
E. W. TowNseEnp. 


Mr. Charles Frederick Stansbury has com- 
piled a number of anecdotes of the late Mr. 
Thomas Nolan of the New York Bar. These 
anecdotes have been brought out by the “Mab 
Press,” of 116 Nassau Street, New York City, 
under the title of The Barrister. Mr. Nolan 
was a Tammany man, and evidently noted for 
his Irish wit. We should feel ourselves 
deeply indebted to the “Mab Press” and Mr. 
Stansbury for letting us know about him. 

Mr. Harrison Robertson in The Opponents 
(Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons) just misses 
it. He wrote a first chapter tense with tragic 
possibilities, and suggestive of a plot compli- 
cated and dramatic. It gave promise of a 
story to come which would be far and away 
bigger and stronger than any of the author’s 
previous work. But this promise was not ful- 
filled. The book, a story of present day poli- 
tics in Kentucky, is pretty good, and if it 
had not been for that first chapter we 
shouldn’t have felt so cheated. The oppo- 
nents themselves are rivals in politics and in 
love, and the loser in the game is the one who 
has been cursed by perhaps the worst fate 
which can befall a man in his domestic rela- 
tions. 

In She Stands Alone (L. C. Page and Com- 
pany), Mr. Mark Ashton has used for his 
heroine the wife of Pontius Pilate. It is what 
the publishers call a religio-historical novel. 

Fables of the Elite (R. F. Fenno and Com- 
pany), written by Dorothy Dix and illustrated 
by James A. Swinnerton, may be amusing 
enough, but the general impression that they 
make is that they are a vulgar imitation of 
Miss Josephine Dodge Daskam’s Fables for 
the Fair, with a blend of George Ade. 

Mr. Edward Fuller, who for the past ten 
years has been editor of the Providence Jour- 
nal, is at work on a novel to be called Jolin 
Malcolm. Messrs. Snow and Farnham of 
Providence announce that they intend to pub- 
lish this book in the early autumn. Mr. Full- 
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er was graduated from Harvard in 1882, and 
since that time he has been an active news- 
paper man, being connected with the Boston 
Advertiser and Post before removing to Prov- 
idence. His novel will deal with a certain 
phase of New York life. 

Mr. Francis W. Halsey, editor of the New 
York Times Saturday Book Review, is the 
author of Our Literary Deluge, And Some of 
Its Deeper Waters (Doubleday, Page and 
Company). He has much to say about the 
“Enormous Output,” “Yellow Journalism in 
Literature,” “Modern Editing,” and so on. 
In his chapter on “Books that Live On 
Through the Years,” Mr. Halsey takes an op- 
timistic view: 

We may be absolutely certain that whatever 
is good will not die. Wherever exists a book 
that adds to our wisdom, that consoles our 
thought, it cannot perish. Critics may assail 
it with their hundreds of columns. Its own 
generation may neglect it. Fire may burn up 
the entire edition, save a handful of copies; 
and yet that book will live. Nothing is so 
immortal as mere words, once they have been 
spoken fitly or divinely. A good book die! 
We shall sooner see the forests cut away from 
every hillside, the volume of water in great 
rivers run dry; walls built of granite or tra- 
vertine lying prostrate on the ground. Critics 
may go right or may go wrong. It matters 
not. There exists in the world that eternal 
tribunal, greater far than they, its verdicts 
final and infallible,—the central heart of cul- 
tured mankind. 

A book which presents an attractive appear- 
ance, and which bids fair to be another worthy 
contribution to the fiction of the Civil War, is 
Mr. William Sage’s The Claybournes (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company). Of course, war 
stories must have a spy, and in this case the 
author has varied the monotony by making his 
spy a young and attractive woman. Mr. Sage 
is a son of Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson, and 
his former book, Robert Tournay, left an 
agreeable impression on the minds of those 
who read it. 

Mr. William Ordway Partridge, the well- 
known sculptor, is the author of a book which 
he calls Nathan Hale, The Ideal Patriot 
(Funk and Wagnalls Company). Mr. George 
Cary Eggleston has written a foreword to the 
little volume, and the book is further enhanced 
by photographs of Mr. Partridge’s statue of 
Nathan Hale. 

Adelaide L. Rouse would probably never 
have written Under My Own Roof if a certain 
lady had not been responsible for Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden. However, these 
two books are not alike, except in the fact that 
the one suggested the other. Miss Rouse con- 
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fesses to forty years of age, and many years 
boarding and lodging houses in New York 
have driven her to attempt to make a home 
for herself in a Jersey suburb. The story has 
a homelike flavour, and it will chiefly appeal to 
women. (The Funk and Wagnalls Company. ) 

Under the title, Seven Great American Poets 
(Silver, Burdett and Company), Beatrice Hart 
has written short biographical sketches of 
Bryant, Emerson, Poe, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, and Lowell. 

The Catholic (John Lane), “a tale of con- 
temporary society,” is published anonymously. 
This is the third book which has appeared 
recently dealing with the influence of Roman 
Catholicism on the social life of the present 
time. The other two are Casting of Nets and 
A Roman Mystery, both by Richard Bagot. 
To the persons who have read these books it 
nfay be somewhat of a surprise to learn that 
Mr. Bagot himself is a Roman Catholic. 

R. H. Russell is the publisher in this coun- 
try of Gabriele D’Annunzio’s play Gioconda, 
which is translated by Arthur Symonds. The 
dedication reads: “For Eleanora Duse of the 
Beautiful Hands.” 

Charles Livingston Bull, who has_ been 
working for some time on the illustrations for 
The Kindred of the Wild, Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts’s new book of animal life, which L. C. 
Page and Company expect to publish in May, 
has taken up his residence in Boston tempora- 
rily, in order to devote his whole time and 
attention to the completion of the work. 

Someone is responsible for another deadly 
comparison. It has been said, according to 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes and Company’s “Liter- 
ary Note,” that the hitherto unknown Mr. 
Edwin Carlile Litsey has written a book which 
reminds one of Paul and Virginia. It seems 
to us rather a far cry from the love story of 
Paul and Virginia to The Love Story of Abner 
Stone. 

The same publishers announce a “Second 
Series” of Home Thoughts, which appeared 
some months ago and which met with much 
success. The author, Mrs. James Farley Cox, 
held a position on the New York Evening 
Post for some time, to which paper the essays 
in Home Thoughts were previously published. 
The author’s name will appear on the title 
page of her new book. We understand that 
Mrs. Cox has recently accepted an editorial 
position on the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

A really valuable book to housekeepers is 
Mrs. Seely’s Cook Book (The Macmillan 
Company). Do not be misled by the impres- 
sion that it is merely a cook book. It is far 
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more than that. It is a complete guide for 
the proper management of a large establish- 
ment, with chapters on “Dinners and Dinner- 
Giving,” “Rights and Duties of Servants,” 
and “Don’ts to Servants.” Mrs. Seely knows 
whereof she speaks, and the book should be 
looked upon as somewhat of a reference man- 
ual by women who wish to keep house prop- 
erly. The publishers have brought out the 
book in an elaborate manner, with many illus- 
trations. 

Beatrice Whitby’s Flower and Thorn 
(Dodd, Mead and Company) is a novel which 
teaches a lesson without appearing to do so. 
It is the story of a young married couple who 
start out with a large capital of love, but who 
squander it by the wayside. Then the demon 
jealousy steps in, and there is an estrange- 
ment. After much bitterness of spirit, how- 
ever, there follows a reconciliation. The au- 
thor has an easy style, and she handles her 
characters with nicety of feeling. 

Messrs. Tennant and Ward are the publish- 
ers in this country of a little book entitled 
The Lady Poverty, which is described as a 
“XIII Century Allegory.” It is translated 
and edited by Montgomery Carmichael, and 
contains a chapter on the spiritual significance 
of evangelical poverty by Father Cuthbert. 
The book bears this dedication: “To Dives, 
That He May Come to Bliss with Lazarus.” 

An interesting book of essays is Mr. Richard 
Burton’s Forces in Fiction (Bowen-Merrill 
Company). It is readable as well as helpful. 
In his chapter on “The Fundamentals of Fic- 
tion,” Mr. Burton says: 


“The folk of fiction in the future will not 
be so much pegs to hang theories upon as 
human beings to associate with, to laugh and 
cry with, and to part from right unwillingly. 
And they will be more wholesome company 
withal than they have been, as a rule, of late. 
Novelists must so realise their characters that 
the bidding them good-bye means pain and loss 
to the writers themselves—as Dickens walked 
the streets of Paris the best part of one night 
in utter misery because little Paul Dombey 
had fallen on final sleep; or as Daudet was 
overcome when he had similar experience with 
his lad of the imagination, the Piteous Jack. 
The inexorable corollary to such feeling on the 
side of the creator is an affectionate faith in 
those characters on the side of the world of 
novel-readers. Let this not be forgotten in a 
day of the deification of technic and of an 
overweening desire to handicap the personages 
of fiction by making them more or less colour- 
less exponents of a principle, a class, a theory.” 


Miss Jennette Lee’s people in The Son of a 
Fiddler are real people, and the book, as a 
whole, is in advance of A Pillar of Salt. The 
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Son of a Fiddler is an intensely interesting 
story of a group of people in a New England 
village, where the little tragedies of the com- 
monplace life are borne with grim New Eng- 
land fortitude. There is something about the 
story which reminded the present writer of 
The Road to Ridgeby’s, a book which received 
favourable mention in these columns. If Miss 
Lee continues to write up to the standard she 
has set for herself, Miss Wilkins will have a 
serious rival in the field. 

Hildegard Brooks’s novel, The Master of 
Caxton (Charles Scribner’s Sons), is the story 
of a young Southern woman who, when a child, 
was adopted by a Northern family of money 
and position. After many years of separation, 
nostalgia makes her discontented with her lot, 
and she forthwith gives up everything and re- 
turns to the South. There she finds the family 
dwindled down to three brothers, who live as 
wild men of the forest. She shares their lot 
and helps to civilise them. In spite of the dif- 
ference in their social position, however, the 
best families in Rolfe take up with them. The 
master of Caxton is, in himself, not especially 
fascinating. But the big, rough-speaking 
brothers, in their simplicity and tender love for 
their sister, redeem the story from mediocrity. 

Mr. George Cary Eggleston’s Dorothy South 
(D. Lothrop and Company) should appeal to 
the young person. It is sentimental and true 
to life as one sees it at eighteen. Further than 
this, it is a pretty and undoubtedly a faithful 
picture of Virginia before the war. There is 
a simple charm about the story, too, because 
Virginia, with its family traditions and aristo- 
cratic tendencies, affords a romantic setting 
for any story. Mr. Eggleston’s books are al- 
ways welcomed in certain circles, and his fol- 
lowers who enjoy a story of the old plantation 
days will find much to admire in Dorothy 
South. 

Scarlet and Hyssop, by E. F. Benson (D. 
Appleton and Company), is not an agreeable 
book. It is a novel of London society life, 
where everybody vies with each other in ex- 
changing machine-made epigrams. Marriage 
is scoffed at and ideals are jeered at. The 
whole tone of the book jars upon one, and a 
few platitudes dragged in at the last moment 
do not redeem it. 

Messrs. Marlier and Company of Boston are 
the publishers of a book entitled The Perfect 
Woman, which is translated from the French 
of Charles Sainte-Foi by Zépherine N. Brown. 
This is not a novel, but a series of essays on 
how to perfect womanhood. The translator 
says in the preface: 
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“As the original of this book in French has 
been a safeguard and help to many, so it is 
to be hoped that this translation may perform a 
like service for its English readers.” 


The Sin of Jasper Standish, by “Rita” (R. 
F, Fenno and Company), belongs to the type 
of English novel which one outgrows at a cer- 
tain age. Writers of this sort of fiction have 
a trick of turning out readable stories, and 
“Rita” is no exception. The Sin of Jasper 
Standish boasts of a murder which is all that 
it should be, a villain who is consistently vil- 
lainous, and an ending satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 

Another English novel, bearing the title of 
Charlotte (Longmans, Green and Company), 
is by L. B. Walford. This is the seventeenth 
novel to this author’s credit, and yet how many 
persons in this country are familiar with his 
name? 

Mr. Harris Dickson’s The Siege of Lady 
Resolute (Harper Brothers) is good of its 
kind. The scenes of the story are laid in 
France and in America in the time of Louis 
XIV. Mr. Dickson’s former story, The Black 
Wolf's Breed, met with a certain degree of 
success. 

Among the recent publications in Messrs. 
D. Appleton and Company’s Town and Coun- 
try Library are Love’s Itinerary, by J. C. 
Snaith, and Love in Its Tenderness, by J. R. 
Aitken. The first looks interesting; the second 
does not. 

Mr. Guy Boothby has turned out another 
novel, A Millionaire’s Love Story (F. M. 
Buckles and Company). It is sensational in 
character, and quite in keeping with Mr. 
Boothby’s previous books. 

Mr. Richard Bagot, author of Casting of 
Nets, has been living during the winter in 
Rome, where the scene of the new book he is 
now writing is to be laid. 

Owing to the illness of Mr. Henry James, 
the publication of his new novel, The Wings 
of the Dove, has been postponed for some 
months. 

Mr. Stewart Edward White’s The Blazed 
Trail (McClure, Phillips and Company) is an 
American story dealing with the lumber-jack 
of the Northern forests. It is a book to which 
the stock phrase, “a rattling good story,” will 
doubtless be applied many times. Mr. Thomas 
Fogarty, the illustrator of the book, has done 
some excellent work. 

A players’ edition of Clyde Fitch’s fantastic 
Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines has been 
issued by Messrs. Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany. The sketches by Percy Anderson are 
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amusing, and the photographs are attractive, 
but the cover design is decidedly bad. Miss 
Barrymore has sufficient ground for a griev- 
ance. 

The success of Lucas Malet’s The History 
of Sir Richard Calmady is no doubt respon- 
sible for the reappearance of The Carissima, 
by the same author. Messrs. H. S. Stone and 
Company are the publishers of the later book. 
Mrs. Harrison is already at work on a new 
novel, and hopes to have it ready for publica- 
tion in the autumn of next year. 

A book which is rather out of the ordinary 
in its theme is The Thrall of Lief the Lucky, 
by Otilie A. Liljencrantz. It is a romantic tale 
of Viking days. The publishers, Messrs. A. 
C. McClurg and Company, have brought the 
book out in an attractive manner with pictures 
in colour. The artists are Troy and Margaret 
West Kinney. 

The Lover's Progress (Brentano’s), as Told 
by Himself, is not to be recommended indis- 
criminately. It is dedicated to “All Who 
Love,” and, incidentally, it should be read 
only by those who understand. 

Mr. George Ethelbert Walsh’s name became 
rather well known as the author of The Mys- 
terious Burglar. He has now brought out 
another book, entitled Allin Winfield. This is 
a love story with plenty of adventure thrown 
in, judging from the illustrations. Messrs. F. 
M. Buckles and Company are Mr. Walsh’s 
publishers. mein 

Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes and Company 
will publish shortly a new novel by Miss Eliza- 
beth Robins, The Magnetic North. 

Abroad With the Jimmies (L. C. Page and 
Company), by Lilian Bell, is just about what 
the title indicates. The book contains a fron- 
tispiece, a duogravure of the author from the 
painting by Oliver Dennett Grover. 

We are in receipt of a copy of the 1902 
“List of Books for Township Libraries of Wis- 
consin.” The list was prepared by Anne H. 
McNeil. Library Clerk, under the direction of 
the State Superintendent, Mr. L. D. Harvey. 

Every time Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar writes 
a novel we wish it had been a book of poems, 
for he is a far better poet than he is a novelist. 
The darkeys of his verse are picturesque types ; 
the darkeys of The Sport of the Gods are bad 
“niggers.” Mr. Dunbar shows the low and 
vicious side of life in New York among the col- 
oured people, and the story is not a particular- 
ly pleasant one. Let Mr. Dunbar’s admirers 
read and re-read his several books of verse and 
forget that he has written such a story as The 
Sport of the Gods. 
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New York, May 1, 1902.. 

Publications of the month past proved to be 
of unusual number for the time of year, and 
in addition to a large list of new fiction in- 
cluded many titles, covering a variety of sub- 
jects of more or less interest. Fiction, how- 
ever, is so pre-eminently the feature of the 
spring sales as quite to overshadow all else. 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, by Charles 
Major. and The Hound of the Baskervilles, 
by A. Conan Doyle, both had a considerable 
sale in advance of publication. and have con- 
tinued in such demand as easily to place them 
in the lead in point of sales for the month. 
Other April publications at once coming into 
popularity were A Double-Barrelled Detective 
Story, by Mark Twain, None But the Brave, 
by Hamblen Sears, and The Mississippi Bub- 
ble, by Emerson Hough. Such well known 
authors as William Sage, Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, William Dean Howells, and Joel Chan- 
dler Harris were also represented with new 
works, making altogether a notable output of 
fiction for the month. The demand as well for 
The Leopard’s Spots, The Lady Paramount, 
Audrey, The Valley of Decision, The Conquer- 
or, and Kate Bonnet, together with advance 
orders for The Diary of a Goose Girl, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Miss Petticoats, by Dwight 
Hilton, Stephen Holton, by Charles Felton 
Pidgin, and other novels to be shortly pub- 
lished, only emphasises the phenomenal de- 
mand at this time for the popular fiction of 
the day. 

In referring to works on miscellaneous sub- 
jects, but few can be mentioned as having any 
considerable demand. but The Carpenter Proph- 
et, by Charles William Pierson, Common- 
wealth or Empire, by Goldwin Smith, and In 
the Footprints of the Padres, by Charles War- 
ren Stoddard, of the month’s publications 
should meet with fair sales, and Field Book of 
American Wild Flowers, by F. Schuyler Ma- 
thews, and Nestlings of Forest and Marsh, by 
Irene Grosvenor Wheelock, are additions to 
outdoor literature which may be expected to 
sell readily at this season of the year. 

The falling off of sales in paper bound fiction 
_ noticeable in the past few years is more pro- 
nounced than ever this year, and there is prac- 
tically nothing new of importance in this form, 
several of the formerly well known series hav- 
ing been given up entirely. European guide 
books and other distinctively seasonable lines 
seem also to be in less demand than usual. 

Library business has kept up remarkably 
well, and the orders cover so large a variety of 
subjects as to make possible the publication of 
many books which without this field would be 
unprofitable. The last of the text-book trade 
in any volume before the opening of the fall 
terms is now over, and little may be expected 
from that quarter before the latter part of 
August. Some reports of dullness are heard, 
but on the whole the volume of business con- 
tinues large for the time of year, no doubt 
much helped by the unusual amount of adver- 
tising and profuse publication. 


The list of best selling books for the month 
past, composed entirely of fiction, follows. 

Dorothy Vernon. Charles Major. $1.50. 

The Hound of the Baskervilles. A. Conan 
Doyle. $1.25. 

The Leopard’s Spots. 
$1.50. 

The Lady Paramount. 


Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
Henry Harland. 


1.50. 

Audrey. Mary Johnston. $1.50. 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Alice 
Caldwell Hegan. $1.00. 

The House With the Green Shutters. George 
Douglas. $1.50. 

The Captain of the Gray Horse Troop. Ham- 
lin Garland. $1.50. 

The Right of Way. Gilbert Parker. 

The Valley of Decision. Edith Wharton. 
$2.00. 

The Conqueror. Gertrude Atherton. $1.50. 

‘The Man from Glengarry. Ralph Connor. 


$1.50. 
Kate Bonnet. Frank R. Stockton. $1.50. 
The Crisis. Winston Churchill. $1.50. 
Irving Bacheller. $1.50. 


$1.50. 


D’ri and I. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


NEW YORK. 


American Book Company: 

Little Stories for Little People. 
McCullough. 

Europe. Frank G. Carpenter. 

A Writer of Attic Prose. Isaac Flagg. 

Graded Work in Arithmetic. S. W. 
Baird. 

Civil Government in the United States. G. 


H. Martin. 
Mon Oncle et Mon Curé. Jean De La 
R. Van Bergen. 


Appleton and Company: 


Many Waters. Robert Shackleton. 

A Damsel or Two. F. Frankfort Moore. 
The Outlaws. Le Roy Armstrong. 
Morchester. Charles Datchet. 

Deep Sea Plunderings. Frank T. Bullen. 
T’ Bacca Queen. Theodora W. Wilson. 
Heralds of Empire. A. C. Laut. 


Baker and Taylor Company: 


The Evolutionary Philosophy. L. T. 
Chamberlain. 


A. W. 


rete. 
Story of China. 


Barnes and Company: 

The True Aaron Burr. Charles B. Todd. 
Bonnell, Silver and Company: 

The Man in the Moon. B. Dendron. 


Century Company: 
The Rescue. A. D. Sedgwick. 
Chimmie Fadden and Mr. Paul. 
Townsend. 
Dodd, Mead and Company: 


Lord Alingham, Bankrupt. 
ning. 


E. W. 


Marie Man- 
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Works and Days. H. W. Mabie. 

Fashions in Literature. C. D. Warner. 

The Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant. 

The Sport of the Gods. Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. 

At the Back of Beyond. Jane Barlow. 

The Buried Tempte. Maurice Maeterlinck. 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 

Spiritual Heroes. David S. Muzzey. 

ba Reasonableness of Faith. W. S. Rains- 
ord. 

The Empire of Business. Andrew Carne- 


gie. 

The Coast of Freedom. A. M. Shaw. 

The Misdemeanors of Nancy. Eleanor 
Hoyt. 

Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines. Clyde 
Fitch. 

An Introduction to the Study of English 
Poetry. Mark H. Liddel. 

The Brook Book. Mary R. Miller. 


Fenno Company: 


When Love is King. W. Dudley Mabry. 


Funk and Wagnalls Company: 


Nathan Hale. William Ordway Partridge. 
Daniel Everton. Israel Putnam. 

Tales from Gorky. R. N. Bain. 

The Rustler. Frances McElrath. 


Harper Brothers 


A Double-Barrelled Detective Story. Mark 
Twain. 

Philip Longstreth. Marie Van Vorst. 

Margaret Vincent. Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

The Kentons. W. D. Howells. 

William Black. Sir Wemyss Reid. 

A Tale of True Love, And Other Poems. 
Alfred Austin. 

Her Serene Highness. David G. Phillips. 

Hardwicke. Henry E. Rood. 

Meditations of an Autograph Collector. 
Adrian H. Joline. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 


The Claybournes. William Sage. 

Openings in the Old Trail. Bret Harte. 

Social Salvation. Washington Gladden. 

In the Days of Giants. A. F. Brown. 

Education and the Larger Life. C. H. 
Henderson. 

Roman Biznet. G. W. Pangborn. 

An American at Oxford. John Corbin. 

Daniel Webster. Samuel W. McCall. 

The Diary of a Goose Girl. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 

To the End of the Trail. Frank L. Nason. 

Bread and Wine. Maude E. King. 

John Kenadie. Ripley D. Saunders. 


Jenkins: 


Le Morceau de Pain. Francois Coppée. 
Maid of Montauk. Forest Monroe. 


Lane: 


The Lady Paramount. Henry Harland. 

Garden-Craft. Old and New. John D. 
Sedding. 

The Catholic. A Tale of Contemporary 
Society. 


India’s Love Lyrics. Collected by Laurence 
Hope. 

Florilegium Latinum. Edited by Francis 
St. John Thackeray and Edward D. 
Stone. (Volume II 

The Spanish Conquest in America. Sir 
Arthur Helps. 

Flowers and Gardens. Forbes Watson. 


Longmans, Green and Company: 


Seventy-One Days’ Camping in Morocco. 
Lady Grove. 

A Ride in Morocco. Frances Macnab. 

Pen Pictures from Ruskin. Caroline A. 
Wurtzburg. 

The Old Royal Palace of Whitehall. E. 
Sheppard. 

Some Unpublished Letters of Horace Wal- 
pole. Edited by Sir Spencer Walpole. 
Little Engravings. Albrecht Altdorfer. 

No. 1.) 
Little Engravings. William Black. (No. 2.) 


Mab Press: 


The Barrister. Anecdotes of the Late Tom 
Nolan. 


Macmillan Company: 
Michael Ferrier. FE. Frances Poynter. 
Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Lit- 
erature. G. Brandes. (In six volumes. 


Vol. IT.) 


Maynard, Merrill and Company: 
American Literature. J. W. Abernethy.b— 


Ogilvie Publishing Company: 
More Ex-Tank Tales. Clarence L.-Cullen. 
Messages from Mars. Robert D. Braine. 


Oxford Press: 


Companion to English History: Edited by 
¥. P. Barnard. 


Putnam’s Sons: 

Field Book of American Wild Flowers. 
F. S. Mathews. 

The Memoirs of Francois René. Vicomte 
de Chateaubriand. Volumes III. and 
IV.) 

The Naturalness of Christian Life. Ed- 
ward E. Keedy. 

Labour and Capital. John P. Peters. 


Scribner’s Sons: 

Shakespear. W. Carew Hazlitt. 

A History of English Literature. W. V. 
Moody and R. M. Lovett. 

Bridge. J. B. Elwell. 

Fragments in Philosophy and Science. 
James M. Baldwin. 

The Opponents. Harrison Robertson. 

American Citizenship. David J. Brewer. 

At Sunwich Port. W. W. Jacobs. 

A History of English Literature. William 


. Moody. 

When Old New York was Young. C. 
Hemstreet. 

Music in the History of the Western 
Church. Edward Dickinson. 

The Barbarian Invasions of Italy. Pas- 
quale Villari. (Volumes I. and II.) 
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Silver, Burdett & Co.: 
Poems. Charles G. D. Roberts. 


Stokes Company: 


Margaret Tudor. 
Sarita, the Carlist. 


Annie T. Colcock. 
A. W. Marchmont. 
Stone and Company: 


The Carpenter Prophet. C. W. Pearson. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Ginn and Company: 
Nature Study and Life. C. F. Hodge. 


Goodspeed : 
Bacon and Shakespeare Parallelisms. Ed- 
win Reed. 
Francis Bacon Our Shakespeare. Edwin 
Reed. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
G. E. Nitzsche. 


Lee and Shepard: 


King for a Summer. Edgar Pickering. 
Lot on the Orinoco. Edward Stratemeyer. 


Compiled by 


Little, Brown and Company: 
The Heroine of the Strait. 
Crowley. 
The God of Things. F. B. Whitehouse. 
In the Country God Forgot. Frances 
Charles. 


Page and Company: 
Abroad With the Jimmies. 


Mary C. 


Lilian Bell. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


McClurg and Company: 


The Book Lover. James Baldwin. 
Letters to an Enthusiast. Mary C. Clarke. 


Stone and Company: 


Mazel. Richard Fisguill. 
The Story of Mary MacLane. By Herself. 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
Lord: 
at er of Epigrams. 


Gathered by Ralph 
Lyon. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Lippincott Company: 
The First and Second Books of Samuel. 
Edited by J. Sime. 
Deuteronomy. Edited by G. Wilkins. 
Old Saint Paul’s. Harrison Ainsworth. 
(Volumes I. and II.) 
Guy Fawkes. Harrison Ainsworth. (Vol- 
umes I. and II.) 
Star Chamber. William Harrison Ains- 
worth. 
The Architectural Annual. 1901. Edited 
by Albert Kelsey. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Neale Publishing Company: 
Poems of Frances Guignard Gibbes. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
John Hopkins Press: 


A History of Slavery in Virginia. J. C, 
Ballagh. ; 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
Librairie Centrale: 


Le Premier Livre des Cachets, masques et 
monogrammes dessines. George Duriol, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Bowen-Merrill Gompany : 


The Mississippi Bubble. Emerson Hough. 
—_— Cesar. Edited by Michael Mac- 
millan. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Bardeen: 
Scientific Sloyd. A. Molander. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Brooks: 


Poems by Arthur Upson and George Nor- 
throp. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Santanelli Publishing Company: 
The Law of Suggestion. Santanelli. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Elder and Morgan Shepard: 
The Antigone of Sophocles. Translated 
by H. R. Fairclough and A. T. Murray. 
San Francisco News Company: 
Ragtime Philosophy. Fred W. Stowell. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Chapman and Hall: 
The Wessex of Romance. Wilkinson Sher- 
ren. 
Bell and Sons: 


Gerard Dou. W. Martin. 
Line and Form. Walter Crane. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH. 


New books in order of demand, as sold be- 
tween April 1 and May 1, 1902. 

We guarantee the authenticity of the follow- 
ing lists, as supplied to us, each by leading 
booksellers in the towns mentioned. 


NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 


1. The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
2. The Lady Paramount. Harland. (Lane.) 


$1.50. ; 
3. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co.) $1.50. 
4. The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 


Doyle. 





6. The Conqueror. 
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5. The Conqueror. Atherton. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

. Dorothy Vernon. (Macmillan. ) 

$1.50. 


NEW YORK, UPTOWN. 
. Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
. The Lady Paramount. Harland. (Lane.) 


1.50. 

..The Mississippi Bubble. Hough. (Bow- 
en-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 

. The Lover’s Progress. (Brentano.) $1.50. 
. The Blazed Trail. White. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


Major. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 

2. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 

. The Lady Paramount. Harland. (Lane.) 


$1.50. 
. None But the Brave. Sears. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) $1.50. 
. The Banquet Book. Reynolds. (Putnam.) 
$1.75 net. 
Atherton. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 
. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) $1.50. 
. The Battleground. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 
. None But the Brave. Sears. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) $1.50. 

Crimson Wing. Taylor. (Stone.) 


$1.50. 
. The House with the Green Shutters. Doug- 
las. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
. The Conqueror. Atherton. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
4 7 Lady Paramount. Harland. (Lane.) 
1.50. 
. Letters of James Murry, Loyalist. Tiffany 
and Lesley. (Clarke Co.) $2.25 net. 
. None But the Brave. Sears. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Methods of Lady Walderhurst. Bur- 
nett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
. Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan.) 


(Double- 
day, Page & Co. 0. 
. Lady Paramount. Harland. (Lane.) 
1.50. 


$1.50. 
3. The Leopard’s Spots. Dixon. 
$1.5 


. Dorothy Vernon. 


. The Conqueror. 


. The Leopard’s Spots. 


. The Blazed Trail. 


. Graustark. McCutcheon. (Stone. pe. 
. The Cavalier. 


. The Man from Glengarry. Connor. (Revell 


5. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
0. 1.50. 
6. Rockhaven. Munn. (Lee & Shepard.) 


$1.50. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.2 


5. 
. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co.) $1.50. 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 


The Man from Glengarry. Connor. (Revell 
& Co.) $1.50. 


‘ Conquerors. Atherton. (Macmillan. ) 
1.50. 
. The Valley of Decision. Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner.) $2.00. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. José. (Brentano.) $1.25. 
. The Conqueror. 


Atherton. (Macmillan. ) 
$1.50. 


. Kate Bonnet. Stockton. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. The Valley of Decision. Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner.) $2.00 


. The Lover’s Progress. By Himself. (Bren- 


tano.) $1.50. 


. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
Major. (Macmillan.) 


1.50. 

, — Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
oO. 1.50. 

. The Battleground. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


Page & Co.) $1.50. 
Atherton. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
. The Leopard’s Spots. Dixon. (Doubleday, 


Page & Co.) $1.50. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
Dixon. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50... 


. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co.) $1.50 


. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 


(Century Co.) $1.00. 


. The Captain of the Gray Horse Troop. 


Garland. (Harper.) $1.50. 
White. 


(McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


. The Leopard’s Spots. Dixon. (Doubleday, 


Page & Co.) $1.50. 


. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co.) $1.50. 
Cable. (Scribner. 1.50. 


Co.) $1.50. 











6. The Right of Way. Parker. 
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(Harper. ) 
$1.50. 

DENVER, COL. 
. The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 


. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) ‘ 


Doyle. 


$1.50. 
. A Double-Barrelled Detective Story. Twain. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 

. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 

; = Conqueror. Atherton. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 

. The Battleground. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 


DETROT, MICH. 
. The Strollers. (Bowen-Merrill 


Co.) $1.50. 
. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
. The Blazed Trail. White. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 
. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) $1.50. 
. The History of Sir Richard Calmady. Mal- 
. et. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. The Mississippi Bubble. Hough. (Bowen- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Strollers. Isham. (Bowen - Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 
. The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
The Thirteenth District. Whitlock. (Bow- 
en-Merrill Co.) . $1.50. 
. The Thrall of Lief the Lucky. Liljencrantz. 
(McClurg.) $1.50. 
Dixon. (Doubleday, 


. The Leopard’s Spots. 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) $1.50 


. Dorothy Vernon. (Macmillan. ) 


1.50. 
. The Leopard’s Spots. Dixon. (Double- 


day, Page & ~~ $1.50. 
. The Right of ay. Parker. (Harper.) 


1.50. 
. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 
. Kate Bonnet. Stockton. (Appleton.) $1.50. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. The Rubaiyat (comparative edition). (Par- 
ker.) 75 cents. 

. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co.) _ $1.50. 

. The Hound of the Baskervilles 

(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 

. The Fifth String. Sousa. (Bowen-Merrill 

Co.) $1.50. 

. The House With the Green Shutters. Doug- 

las. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Valley of Decision. Wharton. (Scrib- 

ner.) $2.00. 


Isham. 


Doyle. 


. Audrey. Johnston. 
Major. 


Doyle. 


Sg 
4. 
5. The History of Sir Richard Calmady. Mal- 
6. 


The Bookman 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


1. The Opponents. Robertson. (Scribner.) 


1.50. 
2. The Battleground. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


Page & Co.) $1.50. 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 

The Fighting Bishop. Hopkins. (Bowen- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


et. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) $1.50. 
The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


. The Battleground. Glasgow. 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Siege of Lady 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. None But the Brave. 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 

. Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan.) 


$1.25. _ 
(Doubleday, 
Dickson. 
(Dodd, 
Doyle. 


Resolute. 


Sears. 


$1.50. 
. Kate Bonnet. Stockton. (Appleton.) $1.50. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
. The Lady Paramount. Harland. (Lane.) 


1.50. 

. The Battleground. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. Dorothy Vernon. Major. 
$1.50. 

. The Conqueror. 


(Macmillan. ) 


Atherton. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 

. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. The Leopard’s Spots. Dixon. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 

. The Siege of Lady Resolute. Dickson. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. Kate Bonnet. Stockton. (Appleton.) $1.50. 

. The History of Sir Richard Calmady. Mal- 
et. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


. The Leopard’s Spots. Dixon. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 
. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co.) $1.50. 

. The Battleground. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 

. The Conqueror. Atherton. (Macmillan.) 


Doyle. 


1.50. 
’ None But the Brave. Sears. (Dodd, Mead 


& Co.) $1.50. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


. Atidrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) $1.50. 
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._ The Fifth String. Sousa. (Bowen-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 

. The Marble Faun. Hawthorne. (Grosset 
& Dunlap.) 25 cents. 

. Bitter Sweet. Holland. (Grosset & Dun- 
lap.) 25 cents. 

s. None But the Brave. Sears. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 


PITTSBURG, PENN. 


. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 

. The Conqueror. Atherton. (Macmillan.) 


1.50. 
. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 
. Western Civilisation. Kidd. (Macmillan.) 
$2.00 net. 
. Truth Dexter. McCall. (Little, Brown & 
Co.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


. Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan.) 


1.50. 
. Rockhaven. Munn. (Lee & Shepard.) $1.50. 


3. The Battleground. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. None But the Brave. Sears. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 

. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) $1.50. 
. The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
. The Thrall of Lief the Lucky. Liljencrantz. 
(McClurg.) $1.50. 
. Birds of Oregon and Washington. Lord. 
(Gill Co.) 75 cents. 
Atherton. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
. The House With the Green Shutters. Doug- 
las. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE, R. | 


. The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
. Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
. The Mississippi Bubble. Hough. (Bowen- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. Kate Bonnet. Stockton. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. The Misdemeanor of Nancy. Hoyt. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. ; 

. The Strollers. Isham. (Bowen-Merrill 

Co.) $1.50. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. Dorothy Vernon. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 


Doyle. 


Major. 


. Dorothy Vernon. 


. The Conqueror. 


. The Leopard’s Spots. 


. The Leopard’s Spots. 


. Dorothy Vernon. 


. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co.) $1. 


Co.) $1.50. 
. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 


(Century Co.) $1.00. 


on 


. The Lady Paramount. Harland. (Lane.) 
.50. 
. The Valley of Decision. Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner.) $2.00. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co.) $1.50. 
Major. (Macmillan. ) 


$1.50. 
- The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 


. The Lady Paramount. Harland. (Lane. ) 


$1.50. 


, The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. The Right of Way. Parker. (iespes 


$1.50. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


. In the Footprints of the Padres. Stoddard. 


(Robertson.) $1.50 net. 
Atherton. (Macmillan. ) 


$1.50. 
. The Valley of Decision. Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner.) $2.00. 


4. The Lady Paramount. Harland. (Lane.) 


$1.50. 

. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


. The House with the Green Shutters. Doug- 


las. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


. Aydrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co.) $1.50. 


. The History of Sir Richard Calmady. Mal- 


et. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


. A Double-Barrelled Detective Story. Twain. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 


Dixon. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co.) $1.5 


0. 
. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 


(Century Co.) $1.00. 
The House with the Green Shutters. Doug- 
las. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 


Dixon. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 


TOLEDO, O. 


Major. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 
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2. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) $1.50. * 

3 The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 

4. The Thirteenth District. Whitlock. (Bow- 
en-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

5. The Leopard’s Spots. Dixon. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. é 

6. = Conqueror. Atherton. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


1. The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
(Morang & Co.) $1.25. 
2. Audrey. Johnston. (Morang & Co.) $1.50. 
3. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Briggs.) 75 cents. 
4. Arms and the Woman. McGrath. (Copp- 
Calrk Co.) 75 cents and $1.25. 
. The Red Chancellor. Magnay. (McLeod 
& Allen.) 75 cents and $1.25. 
6. The Battleground. Glasgow. 
Book Co.) 75 cents and $1.25. 


Doyle. 


(Mussar 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 


. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The House with the Green Shutters. Doug- 
las. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
. Lives of the Hunted. Thompson. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.75. 
The Conqueror. (Macmillan. ) 


$1.50. 
. When Knighthood Was in Flower. Major. 
Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


Atherton. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1. The Conqueror. - Atherton. (Macmillan.) 


1.50. 
2. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
. The Crimson Wing. Taylor. (Stone.) 


$1.50. 

. The Battleground. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. A Double-Barrelled Detective Story. Twain. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The House With the Green Shutters. Doug- 
las. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


On »&» W 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 


The Bookman 


2. Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan.) 


1.50. 
3. The Lady Paramount. Harland. (Lane.) 
1.50. 
Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) $1.50. 
. The Crimson Wing. Taylor. (Stone.) $1.50. 


. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


. The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
. te 


$1.50. 
. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) $1.50 


Doyle. 
$1.25. 
ere King. McCarthy (Russell.) 


’ .50. 
Nature Study. Hodges. (Green & Co.) 
1.75. : 
. The Lady Paramount. Harland. (Lane.) 
1.50. 
. Rockhaven. Munn. (Lee & Shepard.) $1.50. 


From the above lists the six best selling 
books are selected according to the following 
system: 

POINTS. 


A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 
‘ ‘ 2d ‘ iti ‘ 


3d “cc 
4th “ 
5th “ 
oth “ 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


According to the foregoing lists, the six 
books which have sold best in the order of de- 
mand during the month are: 

POINTS. 
1. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50.... 240 
2. Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mif- 
oe Bo i 2 ee ee aan 
3. Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmil- 
lan.) 1.50 20. 
4. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. He- 
gan. (Century Co.) d 
5. The Conqueror. Atherton. (Macmil- 


lan.) 
Harland. 


The 
6 $1.50 . 
*) The Leopard’s Spots Dixon. 
bleday, Page & Co.) $1.50 


Paramount. 








